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1. INTRODUCTION 


This report summarizes the development and demonstration of a new set of related traffic 
control models or tools. ‘These models and tools have been specifically developed to cope with 
the new type of complex traffic congestion control problems that are or will be faced by virtually 
all major urban areas. This first chapter provides a brief background to the origin and nature 
of these new control problems, summarizes the most relevant literature on the subject to date, 
and outlines how the overall report and its related working papers have been organized. 


a. Background to the Model Development 


The continued growth of traffic congestion in virtually all urban areas has created a new set of 
traffic control problems which exceed those that have been dealt with to date in terms of both 
their scope, complexity, and scale. Consequently, there is a corresponding lack of tools to 
deal with them. 


For example, in the past it could be considered that signalized traffic networks would operate 
with minimal oversaturation and that the controls that would be applied to deal with these 
undersaturated traffic flow conditions would be predominately fixed-time in nature. Instead, 
most of today’s traffic signalized networks are routinely oversaturated and have queues which 
regularly spill back to block upstream intersections. In addition, the control strategies that 
may be required to deal with these conditions have become increasingly real-time in nature 
and require a dynamic solution approach, which cannot properly be evaluated or optimized 
using current static traffic signal models. 


Similarly, freeway congestion had traditionally been viewed as a control problem whose main 
impact was confined to strictly the freeway right-of- way. Instead, it is now commonly accepted 
that both recurring and non-recurring freeway traffic congestion has a significant impact on 
both parallel and perpendicular arterials. Furthermore, it is also considered by many that 
these arterials have to play an active role in contributing to the solution of many types of 
freeway congestion problems. Unfortunately, traffic engineers are again ill equipped with 
appropriate tools to not only evaluate and quantify the existing problems, but to also develop 
and optimize the control strategies that may be required to make the most effective use of the 
available control hardware. 


Compounding the above traffic control complexities is the recent emergence of new types of 
driver information systems. These systems may be able to assist drivers in either avoiding 
traffic congestion, or minimizing their exposure to it. In either case, these systems provide a 
unique opportunity to try to alleviate the impact of the growing traffic congestion. However, 
the degree of interaction that these systems must have with the already complex traffic control 
systems, provides a new series of control problems which to date have remained largerly 
unsolved, if not unaddressed. 


b. Overall Objectives of Model Development 


In view of the above new types of traffic control modelling requirements, a new type of 
modelling approach was proposed by Van Aerde(1985), which is described in detail in Van 
Aerde and Yagar(1988a and b). This new approach was intended to provide an integrated 
modelling capability which could concurrently deal with congested and uncongested traffic 
flow conditions, freeway and arterial network links, real-time and fixed-time control 
strategies, and various types of driver information systems. The approach was considered to 
be integrated, in the sense that a single model could concurrently model each one of these 
aspects, and could also deal with their often complex dynamic interactions. 


The long term of objective of this model development was to develop a new model which could 
ultimately be used on a routine basis by any traffic engineer, who is reasonably conversant with 
both computers and traffic flow theory. However, in view of the rather different modelling 
approach that was considered and its largerly unproven eee more modest short and 
medium term goals were identified. 


c. Immediate to Medium-Range Objectives 


The short term goal, of the model development, was to develop the general modelling 
approach into a working traffic simulation model and to perform a series of tests on the model 
to demonstrate that it could deliver on some of its very promising features or expected 
capabilities. 


To meet this short term goal, a simple hypothetical test network was coded, which consisted 
of a freeway and a parallel arterial. For this hypothetical test network a series of different 
integrated control strategies were demonstrated and the ability of the model to properly 
represent and objectively evaluate these strategies was illustrated. 


The medium term goal of the model development was to demonstrate the modelling approach 
for asmall but realistic integrated traffic corridor network. Not only would this demonstration 
indicate the feasibility of applying the model at such a scale, but it would also permit an 
illustration of the amount of effort that would be required to code, calibrate and apply the 
model. As a by-product, the medium term goal would also indicate if the integrated control 
results, which were obtained in the simpler hypothetical test network, would also apply to a 
more complex real network, where the cause and effect of certain traffic flow effects are more 
difficult to observe or explain. 


d. General Benefits of Project 


In general, the modelling development work has also served to encourage a Canadian base of 
expertise in an emerging new area of high technology application to traffic control problems. 
It has also helped raise the issues of integrated congestion control using new technologies 
amongst both the public and the responsible control agencies. In addition, the students who 
have worked on this project will be better equipped to deal with traffic congestion problems 
upon joining the work force, while the development has helped bring the Ministry of Transpor- 


tation back to the forefront in terms of research, development, demonstration and application 
of advanced urban traffic control strategies. 


c. Overview of the Report 


This report summarizes a 2-Part research project into the development of this new modelling 
approach for integrated traffic networks. . It describes how this development has resulted in a 
new traffic simulation model, called INTEGRATION, which has been tested, demonstrated, 
calibrated and validated to varying degrees. 


Chapter 2 provides an overview of the new modelling approach, its concept, structure, 
philosophy and implementation in terms of the INTEGRATION model. This includes a brief 
discussion of how traffic flows, traffic assignment and various control models have been 
represented and why their implementation is, for a very wide range of applications, an 
improvement over existing methods. 


Chapter 3 provides a summary of the coding and testing of the INTEGRATION model using 
the QNET hypothetical test network. Complete details as to how to code the model inputs, 
and interpret the model outputs are provided in Working Paper 1 (Appendix A), while a 
discussion of the application of this model, to evaluate integrated control strategies, is provided 
in Working Paper 2 (Appendix B). 


Chapter 4 illustrates how the inputs to a model, such as INTEGRATION, can be developed 
from readily available FTMS detector data. It illustrates how the networks can be coded and 
how speed-volume relationships can be calibrated. To assist in the development of of the 
required synthetic origin-destination demand matrixes, from detector link counts, a new 
pre-processor was developed for the model. This pre-processor, called SODGE, is described 
in detail in Working Paper 3 (Appendix C). 


Chapter 5 discusses how the model has been applied to MTO’s Burlington Skyway FTMS to 
evaluate the potential effectiveness of different integrated traffic control strategies for a 
relatively simple freeway/arterial corridor. The effects of freeway incidents of varying dura- 
tions are simulated and the potential benefits of having real-time signal control and/or dynamic 
route guidance under these conditions was evaluated. The detailed results of this analysis are 
provided in Working Paper 4 (Appendix D). 


Chapter 6 indicates how the routing attributes of the INTEGRATION traffic control model 
can be utilized to form the information data base for a comprehensive route guidance system 
and how INTEGRATION can be used to act as a test bed for evaluating the potential benefits 
of route guidance systems under various conditions. The development and initial demonstra- 
tion of such a system, which is called Q-Route, is summarized in this chapter and detailed in 
Working Paper 5 (Appendix BE). 


Chapter 7 summarizes the research and development to date, indicates the significant advan- 
ces towards integrated control that have been made, and formulates a set of recommendations 
with respect to the types of further development that should take place. This summary 


discussion focusses on the current capabilities and limitations of the model, and the type of 
modelling applications to which the model could be applied to within Ontario. 


2. OVERVIEW OF THE MODELLING APPROACH 


The original INTEGRATION modelling approach was developed by Van Aerde(1985) in 
response to a virtual. absence of a suitable model for modelling freeway/arterial corridor 
control strategies during recurring and non-recurring traffic congestion ((Yagar,1983), (Van 
Aerde and Yagar, 1987) and (Van Aerde, Yagar, Ugge and Case,1988)). Numerous simulation 
and/or optimization models were shown to be available, but none of these could satisfactorily 
model all the important attributes of each of the subnetworks involved. 


a. Integrated Modelling Requirements 


A closer look at the-requirements of a model for integrated networks indicated that within 
large urban areas the traffic demands, queues, controls, flow rates, routings and incident 
occurrences vary virtually continuously. Consequently, it is nearly impossible to formulate a 
satisfactory steady-state solution to this problem. The inappropriateness of a steady-state 
solution is in direct conflict with the fundamental premise of most of the previous traffic 
network models, as all of these required all traffic related parameters to be constant for a finite 
time period (typically 15, minutes at a time). 


For example, traffic signals could only be evaluated if a single cycle could be considered 
representative of all the cycles during this time period. Similarly, freeway flows could only be 
modelled if the flow rates, queue growth rates or the status of any incidents were considered 
to be constant for the entire time slice. Finally, the equilibrium traffic assignment could only 
be formulated if all demands, controls and flow rates were assumed constant for the entire 
period. 


b. Basis of Proposed Solution Approach 


In view of the dynamic nature of the problem to be modelled, a more dynamic modelling 
approach was formulated (Van Aerde,1985) and (Van Aerde and Yagar,1988 a and b). This 
approach intended to model traffic flows in terms of individual vehicles whose individual 
movements would be traced using a deci-second to deci-second time stepping approach. 
When each step is to be taken, any applicable controls, queues, and routing, capacity or other 
considerations are surveyed, and the vehicle’s movements are updated accordingly. 


As all entities are considered in terms of their instantaneous status, rather than their average 
characteristics over a finite time period (typically 15 minutes), the status of all of these entities 
can be changed continuously, either internal or external to the model. Consequently, the 
delay characteristics of the individual vehicles, which travel through the network to represent 
the network traffic flows, will react to these dynamic changes as they happen. This capability 
allows the model to consider real-time signal controls, traffic responsive ramp-metering, 
variable duration incidents and the impact of dynamic driver route guidance systems. 


c. Simulation of a Typical Vehicle Trip Through the Network 


The concept of the new traffic simulation model is perhaps best illustrated by tracing a vehicle’s 
path on a typical trip through the network. 


All traffic demands must be specified to the simulation model as departure rates which prevail 
for a finite period of time, ranging from a few minutes-up to perhaps one or more hours, 
depending upon the variability in the traffic flows. These origin-destination demand rates are 
decomposed for each O-D pair into a series of individual vehicle departures at either uniform 
or exponential headways. When the simulation then starts, each vehicle is entered into the 
network at its appropriate departure time, and forwarded on the first link towards its destina- 
tion. 


Along its trip, each vehicle is delayed an amount of time equal to the non-queueing travel time 
along each link it utilizes. Upon arriving at the end of the link, the vehicle is then moved on 
to the next downstream link, unless some conditions restrict such a movement. A typical 
restriction could be a red indication at a traffic signal or ramp meter, a queue of vehicles which 
are already waiting to discharge from this link, an incident which blocks the entire road, or a 
queue spill-back condition from a downstream link which prohibits any additional vehicles 
from entering it. 


When a number of downstream links are available to the driver at a network node, the 
downstream link appropriate to the driver’s intended destination is selected according to a set 
of routing vectors. These routing vectors are a mathematical representation of what is 
considered to be the recommended route to travel from any network node to any of the 
possible destinations. The content of these routing vectors can be pre-specified, to reflect the 
general knowledge that drivers have of the best network routes. Alternatively, these vectors 
can be computed on- line based on the dynamic traffic conditions which are modelled within 
the network. Potentially, the routing vectors for some drivers could also be computed by an 
algorithm external to the model, which could reflect the centralized dissemination of system- 
optimum routings. 


d. Simulation Statistics 


The times at which each vehicle enters and exits each link are noted throughout the simulation. 
From these times, detailed travel time statistics can be derived as to the average link travel 
time, as well as any variation about this average. Similarly, statistics are also accumulated 
about any vehicles which reach their final destination. These statistics allow average trip times 
and the total number of arrivals to be directly compared for runs which represent different 
control scenarios. 


During the execution of the simulation program, extensive graphics are made available to the 
user On a graphics monitor. These graphics indicate the network traffic flows, the status of any 
traffic signals or ramp meters, and/or the development of any queues. In addition, the status 
of each minimum path tree is also periodically indicated using on-screen plots of the minimum 


path routes. At the conclusion of the runs, a series of intermediate and final statistics are 
available to indicate the network behaviour during the entire simulation. 


3. ILLUSTRATION OF MODEL INPUTS AND OUTPUTS 


In order to illustrate the fundamental types of data that are required to execute the INTEGRA- 
TION model, a hypothetical sample traffic network was coded. The coding of this network, 
which is called QNET, as well as the results of analyzing the simulation results for this network, 
are briefly described in this chapter. 


a. Model Data Inputs 


The main data inputs to the INTEGRATION simulation model consist of essentially 5 types 
of data, as illustrated in Figure 1a. These inputs are briefly summarized below and are 
detailed in Working Paper 1, which is a user’s guide for the program. 


Figure 1a illustrates that the coordinates of each network zone and node must be identified 
and entered into a master coordinates file. This file has a minimal impact upon the results of 
the traffic model, but is the key to the graphical network displays which can be generated on- 
screen or on a plotter. An example of such a display for the QNET network is provided in 
Figure 1b. 


The link descriptor file indicates how the various network nodes are joined by the links, which 
represent the roads, streets and/or freeway segments to be modelled. Not only does this file 
indicate the start and end nodes of the link, but it also indicates the link properties, such as its 
freespeed, the number of lanes, the saturation flow rate, the type of signal control and the 
saturation flow reduction during congested conditions. 


The third file provides the signal timings associated with each traffic signal in the network. 
This file provides a one line entry for each traffic signal, which indicates the maximum/mini- 
mum cycle times, the signal’s network offset, the phase structure, and the initial phase timings. 
These timings are either maintained at a constant value throughout the simulation period, or 
they may only form the starting point for the subsequent real-time signal timing optimization 
process. | 


The fourth input data file provides information to the model about the origin-destination 
traffic demands that will be applied to the model. For each period, during which a given 
origin-destination demand flow rate is assumed to be constant, an entry is made into the O-D 
demand data file. This entry specifies the departure rate and the start/end times for this 
departure rate. Internal to the model, these departure rates are disaggregated into a series of 
individual O-D departures. 


The final input data file to the model indicates the number of incidents that are to be modelled 
during a given simulation run. A single entry is provided for each capacity reduction event, 
which indicates the link affected, the start time and the end time of the event, as well as the 
effective reduction in number of available lanes. Any lane blockage which is removed to the 


Figure 1 a: Integration Model Input Data Files. 
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Figure 1 b: QNET Test Network Configuration 
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shoulder after some time, needs to be modelled as two separate incidents. The first would 
indicate a single lane blockage, while the vehicle was in the lane, while the second would 
indicate a partial lane blockage to reflect the remaining partial lane loss effect of having a 
vehicle parked on the shoulder. 


b. Model Application to the Test Network 


In order to test the capabilities of the Integration model and to refine some of its model 
components, the QNET test network was developed. This network was illustrated in Figure 
1b, while a more detailed description of the network and the test results are provided in 
Working Paper 2 (Appendix B). 


The test network consists of a major 4-lane freeway, a signalized 2-lane parallel arterial, and 
a number of 2-lane connectors to join the freeway and arterial at 5 locations. Each of the 
intersections of the parallel arterial and the connectors are signalized. The objective of this 
test network configuration was to demonstrate how INTEGRATION would model this type 
of corridor network in view of the fact that a signalized diversion route exists when a freeway 
incident occurs. Several potential diversion points exist and different O-D pairs can utilize 
alternate routes, depending upon the incident severity. 


During the analysis of this test network, an incident was introduced on the freeway which 
blocked one lane in the eastbound direction. Different durations of this blockage were 
modelled and the consequent impacts on the network were traced. In particular, it was 
demonstrated that the model can successfully track the consequences of freeway incidents, 
model the consequent diversion and estimate the potential of providing real-time controls 
along the parallel diversion route. 


c. Significance of Test Network Results 


The test network analysis provides an initial look at the expected increases in delay for 
incidents of different durations. This provides an insight into the relationship between 
incident duration and network impact, while the results can also be interpreted as estimates 
of the expected benefits of improved (i.e. quicker) incident response. 


The incident analysis also provides an indication of how many drivers would like to divert 
around the incident bottleneck. It also illustrates what this diversion implies in terms of an 
increased traffic load on the parallel arterial. In particular, the analysis identifies how much 
diversion is desirable and what the congestion consequences of this diversion will be on the 
affected diversion routes. Not only does the model account for the increased delay to the 
diverted traffic, but it also estimates the delay that will be imparted on those vehicles which 
were already utilizing the arterial, prior to the incident. 


The test network model analysis also demonstrates the evaluation of different signal timing 
strategies. The performance of the existing signal timing plan be examined, and other 
alternative signal timing plans can be pre-evaluated as well. These strategies may involve 
coordination of all traffic signals on a common cycle length or the use of different optimum 


cycle lengths at each intersection, without coordination. Finally, a built in optimizer within 
the model can be utilized to determine real-time traffic signal plans, based on on-line 
measurements of approach flows. Such testing can pre-evaluate or calibrate a general incident 
response signal control strategy, rather than simply evaluate a specific signal plan for a given 
incident. | 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF THE INPUT DATA FOR MODEL 


The quality of analysis that is provided by any traffic model is usually limited by the availability 
of sufficient and appropriate data. In response to this concern, a technique was adapted to 
generate the required traffic demand and supply data from existing FTMS data sources. The 
demand generation technique and its preliminary testing using data from the Burlington 
Skyway network is detailed in Working Paper 3 (Appendix C), and summarized below. 


a. Background to Development of New O-D Matrix Technique 


In most traffic networks, the link traffic flows cannot be considered as independent demand 
data inputs, as the amount of traffic on these links is a function of the network characteristics 
and controls. For example, an incident or a diversion strategy may change the traffic flow 
patterns in the network, making it inappropriate to analyze the impact of these factors based 
on fixed link flows. Instead, it is more realistic to assume that origin-destination flow patterns 
of a network are fixed, allowing the specific link flows to be derived from them. 


The difficulty in utilizing O-D data, rather than simply link flows, derives from the fact that 
these data are very difficult to obtain from direct surveys or observations. Instead, indirect 
methods have to be applied which back-calculate the most likely origin-destination matrix, 
based on link flow data. A technique, to perform such an analysis, was adapted from an 
existing and proven technique and was implemented in a model called SODGE. In addition, 
its inputs were made to be compatible with those of the Integration model. However, as 
corridor models require a sequence of O-D matrices, one for every 15 minute time period 
during the peak, rather than a single O-D matrix for the entire peak, an additional modification 
had to be made. This modification allowed for a recursive use of the synthetic O-D generation 
technique, in which the final result matrix from one time period is automatically forwarded as 
the seed for the solution search in the next iteration. 


b. Results of the Tests of the Technique 


The suitability of this sequential approach to generating synthetic O-D matrices for 15 minute 
time periods during morning peak periods was tested using data for the Burlington Skyway. 
A traffic network representation, which was coded to model the Burlington Skyway corridor, 
was utilized to derive the minimum path routes through the network, while detailed traffic 
counts from each detector station were summarized into 15 minute flow rates to be utilized in 
conjunction with SODGE. 


Tests using these data indicated that the technique was able to successfully reproduce a given 
solution matrix, within a certain margin of error, and that the technique could adequately deal 


with moderate changes in O-D patterns during the peak period. Sensitivities of these results 
to various initial conditions or stopping criteria were investigated, and these results were 
utilized to determine guidelines for subsequent use of the technique to generate real O-D 
matrices for the corridor, as outlined in Chapter 5 of this report. 


5. APPLICATION TO THE BURLINGTON SKYWAY 


In order to demonstrate the feasibility of applying the INTEGRATION model to a typical 
freeway/arterial corridor, to illustrate the availability of the required data, and to indicate the 
types of useful insights that the model could provide, the model was applied to analyze a series 
of incidents on the Burlington Skyway Corridor network. Details of this application are 
provided in Working Paper 4 (Appendix D), while the main steps and findings are summarized 
below. 


a. Description of the Network 


The Burlington Skyway Corridor network was selected for a number of reasons. First, it is a 
simple and relatively small freeway/arterial corridor in which there is a main freeway route 
and a single slower signalized arterial route. Second, this freeway route is exceptionally 
vulnerable to capacity reductions due to its grade, susceptability to winds and other environ- 
mental hazards, and the difficulty of gaining access to the incident site during an incident 
response. Finally, the network was selected as many of its loop detectors were on-line, such 
that detailed demand and supply data could be readily obtained. 


The network location and the way it was coded are illustrated in Figure 2a and b. As shown, 
only the southbound direction of the corridor was analyzed, as it was most heavily detectorized. 
It would have been interesting to also model both directions simultaneously, but the assump- 
tions that the two directions have a minimal interaction effect on each other is likely to be valid 
for most conditions. 


b. Generation of the Input Data 


The network was coded using base maps from the Ministry of the Environment and data from 
the Burlington Skyway FTMS preliminary design report. In addition, field observations were 
made to assist in the coding of the network. 


The capacities and speeds of selected network links were calibrated using the aforementioned 
FTMS data from the control centre. Speed- volume relationships were plotted and from 
these, the free-speed as well as the per lane capacity were derived. 


The demand data was generated using the synthetic O-D generation routine, which was 
described in Chapter 4. Individual 30-second vehicle detector counts were combined to 
provide 15-minute link flow rates, and the rates, in conjunction with the network’s minimum 
path trees were then used to generate synthetic origin-destination matrices for every 15-minute 
interval between 7:00 and 9:00 AM. 
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Figure 2 a: Location of Burlington Skyway FTMS. 
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Figure 2 b: Burlington Skyway Coded Network 
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To validate the agreement between the original detector link flow counts, the estimated 
SODGE flow rates and the simulated INTEGRATION flow rates, a number of correlation 
plots were generated. These plots indicated a good general agreement between predicted 
and observed flow rates. However, a few small discrepancies between observed and simulated 
conditions remain under further investigation. 


c. Analysis Results 


Experiments, similar to those described for the QNET test network were repeated for the 
Burlington Skyway Network. Incidents of varying durations were modelled on the freeway 
and the diversion response of traffic, as well as the potential for retiming the traffic signals on 
the parallel arterial route were examined. 


In general, it was found that for non-incident conditions, the opportunity for dynamic re-rout- 
ing of traffic provides only a minimal additional benefit, in terms of a reduction in travel times. 
However, as increasing incident durations were considered, the benefits of increased dynamic 
re-routing of traffic became very significant. 


The provision of real-time signal re-timing on the parallel arterials proved to provide more 
significant travel time savings than the re- routing option, for the initial non-incident situation. 
However, while the benefits of signal re-timing also increased for longer incident durations, 
these were less than those achieved through re-routing. 


The scenario which considered both the re-routing of traffic and the re- timing of traffic signals 
in real-time, provided the greatest decrease in delay, for all incident scenarios. The benefits 
of such joint signal/routing optimization, during incidents, reduced the travel times to levels 
comparable to the travel times that were experienced for the non-incident scenario with no 
signal retiming or traffic rerouting. 


d. Discussion of Results 


The analysis of the Burlington Skyway using the INTEGRATION model showed that it is 
possible to generate the required supply and demand data, and that the final outputs of the 
model can be calibrated against these data. Secondly, the trial applications of the simulation 
showed that it is possible to simulate a network of the scale of the Burlington Skyway on an 
AT micro-computer at a ratio of real-time to simulated time of about 1:1. This indicates the 
potential to perform real-time control based on the Integration model using a faster microcom- 
puter. 


The application also illustrated that it is feasible to examine the interactions of a freeway and 
a signalized arterial during incident conditions. This evaluative capability not only permitted 
an analysis of what would happen if no response plan was available, but also allowed for a 
detailed evaluation of the effectiveness of the various components of each response plan. For 
example, not only could the benefits of independent signal re-timing and real-time rerouting 
of traffic be estimated, but their interactions could be examined as well. 
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Beyond the use of the model to establish the cost-effectiveness of specific static response plans, 
the model can also be utilized to compare the advantages of different types of dynamic 
response strategies for the same series of anticipated incidents. The latter analysis would 
permit one to examine if a given strategy is consistently better, or if a promising strategy can, 
under some circumstances, lead to very undesirable results. 


6. ROUTING IMPLICATIONS OF CONTROL STRATEGIES 


The routing nature of the INTEGRATION model permits a number of interesting investiga- 
tions of both routing effects and routing strategies. These items are summarized below, while 
full details of this research are provided in working paper 5 (Appendix E). 


a. Modelling Routing and Routing Strategies 


The INTEGRATION traffic assignment technique assigns individual vehicles to the network, 
en-route to their destination, based on a series of routing-vectors. These routings can be 
pre-specified externally or be computed internal or external to the model. The former would 
reflect the results of a survey, which had determined which routes people typically take through 
the network. In contrast, the latter could represent a dynamically optimized routing, which 
is computed based on real-time information about traffic flows, speeds and queues throughout 
the network. Such internally or externally computed routings would model the effect of 
providing drivers access to a real-time driver information or route guidance system. The latest 
version of INTEGRATION permits both types of routing concurrently for different drivers 
during a single model run. 


b. Evaluation of Routing Strategies 


The ability to model concurrently both off-line type of route selection and route selection 
based on real-time traffic information allows the model to be used to pre-evaluate the benefits 
of providing different types and amounts of route guidance. For example, the behaviour of 
trafficunder conditions where no real-time routing data is available can be modelled by routing 
all drivers using the pre- determined routing vectors, regardless of how traffic conditions may 
actually change during a simulation run. Alternatively, if the routings are re-computed 
internal to the model based on real-time traffic information, the simulation run could estimate 
the different expected network delays for a scenario where all drivers have route guidance 
systems available to them. 


This basic capability to model different driver routing behaviour permits an extensive and 
detailed estimation of the likely potential benefits of mature route guidance systems under 
different conditions. In addition, the capability to consider a mixture of guided and non- 
guided drivers allows the modeller to consider what fraction of these benefits are likely to be 
obtained as increasing numbers of vehicles become equipped with appropriate route guidance 
equipment. The analysis of these route guidance scenarios also allows one to examine what 
types of signal or ramp-metering control strategies may need to be developed to operate 
concurrently with route guidance. At present, these strategies are largely developed assuming 
that the link flows are known and predictable in advance. However, route guidance systems 
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are likely to provide for a more dynamic and less predictable set of traffic conditions in the 
network. Consequently, possible benefits of route guidance may be lost if current static signal 
control strategies start to perform more poorly than before. 


The concurrent modelling of routing and traffic controls within INTEGRATION permits a 
preliminary evaluation of how these interactions will be developed and should be solved. 


c. Dissemination of Routing Strategies using Q-Route 


Concurrent to the activities associated with the pre-testing of potential routing strategies, 
research was also carried out to develop a system to disseminate route guidance information, 
which would be compatible with INTEGRATION. This system is called Q-Route, as detailed 
in Working Paper 5 (Appendix E). Its features which relate to INTEGRATION are sum- 
marized below. 


The premise of Q-Route was that a model, such as INTEGRATION, could model the 
behaviour of a congested traffic network and determine from these conditions the optimum 
routings through the network. The Q-Route system could then disseminate these routing 
vectors to reach each driver within his own vehicle and indicate to him which routes he should 
follow. If the driver then follows this routing, and the INTEGRATION model knows how 
many of such drivers are following its instructions, the simulation model could then also model 
what would happen to this mixture of routed and non-routed drivers. 


To examine the feasibility of such a system, a prototype was developed at Queen’s University 
and the required data bases were setup for the Greater Kingston Area. Preliminary tests 
demonstrated the feasibility of this approach as a tool for providing static routing, if the system 
is autonomous, or as a tool for dynamic routing, if the system is linked to a central computer 
using a two-way communications link (by cellular phone). 


Subsequently, a macro traffic network was set up for the Greater Toronto Area, which included 
all the major freeways, highways and arterials in the region. This test network was utilized in 
conjunction with Q-Route in the laboratory to test the feasibility of implementing a network 
of this size within Q-Route. These tests indicate that this size of application is definitely 
possible, but that some important issues related to the data acquisition and dissemination 
remain outstanding. 


d. Traffic Control Implications of Prototype Tests 


The prototype tests of Q-Route indicated that it is definitely possible to link a comprehensive 
traffic controi model such as INTEGRATION to a route guidance system such as Q-Route. 
The link from INTEGRATION to Q- Route can provide for improved dynamic route guidance 
information to the drivers, while the link from Q-Route to INTEGRATION allows the control 
system to better deal with any feedback effects that will be created when a significant number 
of drivers will be routed. 
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7. CONTRIBUTIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


The 2-part research project described and documented in this report has taken a general 
outline for a modelling approach and developed it into a model, called INTEGRATION, 
whose capabilities were demonstrated using a hypothetical as well as an actual test application. 
While a number of model aspects require further examination and testing, the research to date 
has clearly demonstrated the-significant capabilities that exist within the INTEGRATION 
model to address a number of very important traffic control issues. 


a. Current Capabilities of Integration 


The INTEGRATION model at present is capable of modelling a series of incidents within an 
integrated freeway/traffic signal network. The direct impact of this incident can be measured 
in terms of increased travel times of the affected link, and in terms of the indirect impact of 
increased travel times on the diversionroutes. In addition, either precalculated signal timing 
plans can be evaluated or the use of real-time signal re-timing can be considered. In each 
case, the model provides delay summaries on each link by itself, or for all trips with the same 
specific origin-destination. 


b. Recommendations for Further Work 


The main area of the model requiring further work is the generalization of the model to deal 
more easily with other, larger networks. At present, the microcomputer version is restricted 
to use 640K of memory, which limits the networks to the size of the Burlington Skyway. 
However, recent advances in microcomputer compilers would allow this barrier to be broken, 
and consequently permit larger scale applications of the model. 


Such larger applications of the model would also permit an investigation to determine if the 
general findings, regarding the benefits of dynamic route guidance and real-time signal control 
during incidents, can be generalized to larger networks where multiple alternative routes exist 
and where some of these alternate routes may already be congested. 


A similar evaluation should be performed of the findings regarding the potential for driver 
information systems. In particular, the implications of different percentages of drivers with 
in-vehicle route guidance systems should be determined. This would indicate if the benefits 
of route guidance will be proportional to the percentage of drivers that participate in the 
guidance system. 
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APPENDIX A: 


INTEGRATION-1: A MODEL 
FOR SIMULATING INTEGRATED TRAFFIC NETWORKS 


USER’S GUIDE VERSION 1.1 


M. Van Aerde, J. Voss, and G. MacKinnon 


ABSTRACT 


This user’s guide demonstrates the use of the Integration model and indicates how its data 
inputs may be set up, and how its outputs should be interpreted. The manual describes these 
operations through the use of a sample network, which is coded on the accompanying 
demonstration disk as the QNET network. 


In addition to illustrating the basic operation of the model, the user’s guide also indicates how 
various types of typical traffic engineering problems can be addressed using this demonstration 
network problem. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The Integration-1 traffic simulation model was developed to analyze a number of specialized 
problems related to integrated traffic networks, real-time traffic control and route guidance 
systems. 


This guide describes the fundamentals of this model and indicates how they can be utilized to 
examine some very sophisticated traffic control problems. The latter is demonstrated through 
the discussion of a sample model application which is included on the INTEGRATION-1 
DEMO disk. This demo version of the model is coded in Turbo Basic and can be run on most 
IBM compatible microcomputers. A full FORTRAN version of the model is also available, 
but it requires the use of a 386 type of microcomputer with at least 2Mb of memory. 


a. Background 


A number of Ontario’s busiest traffic networks consist of a mixture of both freeway sections 
and traffic signal controlled surface streets. During peak traffic conditions and/or incident 
situations, congestion on one component of these networks will often spill over onto an 
adjacent network component, such that these networks cannot be considered or controlled in 
isolation, but need to be treated as an integrated unit. 


In other words, freeway control problems need to be examined in light of their impact on 
parallel arterials, while traffic signal problems may have to be considered in view of the 
surrounding freeways. 


b. Today’s Status of Integrated Control 


Despite the obvious need for integrated control, to date there has been a general lack of 
models which can appropriately model freeways, traffic signals, and the routing/diversion 
between them. Most existing models concentrate either on one network or the other, and 
consequently fail to model their interactions. 


In response to this need for improved modelling of integrated networks, a modelling approach, 
called Integration-1, was developed. This approach has not only shown considerable promise 
in terms of providing improved integrated control, but also may provide the key to solving a 
number of problems related to real-time control and route guidance applications. The initial 
Integration-1 modelling approach has recently been adapted for third party use, and this User’s 
Guide provides the necessary information to facilitate such use. 


c. The Objectives of the Guide 


The User’s Guide is an initial document to assist traffic engineers in the analysis of integrated 
traffic networks through the application of the Integration-1 model. It is anticipated that the 
model could be effective as both a teaching and a research tool. To this end, the fundamental 
modelling approach of Integration-1 is first summarized. Subsequently, the model’s required 
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data inputs are described, and the steps involved in running the model are illustrated using a 
sample model application which is included on the INTEGRATION-1 DEMO disk. 


d. Hardware Requirements 


In order to provide the greatest possible access to the Integration model, the demo disk has 
been set up to run.on virtually any microcomputer with at least 512K and a single floppy drive. 
However, the program should ideally be run on a microcomputer with a math co-processor, a 
EGA type of graphics screen, 640k of memory and a hard disk for storing the output files. This 
latter configuration is much faster and convenient. 


A full version of the program is also available which will only run on a 386 type of microcom- 
puter, which is equiped with a 80387 math co-processor and at least 2 Mb of memory. This 
version is much faster than the demo and can utilize upto 16 Mb of expanded memory. The 
inputs/outputs to both the demo version and the full version are identical, except for the 
network size. 2 


e. References to Other Integration Applications 


Users of the Integration model, who are interested in further background reading should refer 
to the references indicated below. 


More information about integrated control, models for integrated networks and the difficulties 
in evaluating such networks can be found in Yagar(1983), Van Aerde(1985), Van Aerde and 
Yagar(1988), Van Aerde, Yagar, Ugge and Case(1988), or Van Aerde and Yagar(1988 a and 
b). 


Examples of the types of traffic control applications that the Integration model can be used 
for can be found in Van Aerde, Voss, Ugge and Case(1989), Van Aerde, Voss and Blum(1989), 
and Rakha, Van Aerde, Case and Ugge(1989). 


f. Overview of the Guide 


Chapter 1 of this guide provides a quick overview of the guide and indicates how the demo 
disk can be run to analyze a small sample network. 


Chapter 2 indicates how the model inputs for this small sample network are set up, while 
Chapter 3 indicates how the various model outputs can be interpreted. 


Chapter 4 provides some summary notes on the use of the model for other types of networks. 
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2. OVERVIEW OF MODELLING APPROACH 


In order to provide the user with a better feel for the operation of the model, this section 
describes a few aspects of the modelling approach in greater detail and provides references to 
related documents and publications where further details can be found. In addition, this 
section reports on a sample network for which the traffic model was tested. 


a. Basic Design of the Integration-1 Model 


Due to the different characteristics of traffic flow that need to be modelled on freeways and 
at traffic signals, Integration-1 analyzes traffic flows in terms of vehicles which are individual 
entities. This microscopic approach permits a traffic flow representation which is not only 
common to both types of component networks, but also permits a continuous dynamic 
queueing-based traffic assignment(Van Aerde and Yagar, 1987b). 


The common traffic flow representation is critical to modelling all network components in a 
consistent and compatible fashion, while the queueing-based dynamic traffic assignment 
technique is essential to dealing with diversion and re-routing of traffic during congestion and 
in response to any incidents. 


b. Reasons for Considering Individual Vehicles 


The model’s consideration of individual vehicles is primarily for purposes of improving the 
analysis resolution during the model’s internal calculations and does not necessarily require 
the user to collect or input data at the individual vehicle level. Instead, traffic flow charac- 
teristics and traffic demands can be specified by the user at an aggregate level, leaving it to the 
model routines to derive the more microscopic measures. 


c. Test Network 1: QNET 


A test network called QNET was developed to demonstrate the execution of the model and 
illustrate some ofits features. The network consists of 7 origin/destination zones, 35 additional 
nodes and 70 links and represents a typical integrated network configuration. As shown in 
Figure 1, a high speed freeway as well as a parallel arterial are available for travel across the 
network. In addition, various connectors permit diversion between the freeway and the 
arterial at a number of selected places. 


The sample model runs consider both non-incident and incident traffic conditions. For the 
incident situation, the model indicates that when an incident occurs on the freeway, which 
produces significant queueing at the bottleneck, a considerable amount of traffic will be 
diverted around the incident site. This application is also used to demonstrate the model’s 
capabilities for evaluating the impacts of incident response time on both link travel time and 
o/d travel times. 
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Figure 1: Configuation of Small Integrated Test Network 


TEST NETWORK - Time: 0 min. 
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d. Running the DEMO Disk 


While the next chapters will discuss the various data inputs that are required to run the model 
and the various model outputs, it is instructive at this time to discuss the INTEGRATION-1 
DEMO disk. 


To run the Demo disk one simply needs an IBM-PC or compatible microcomputer with at 
least 512K of memory. The use of a math co- processor (8087 chip) is preferred as it will 
considerably speed up the running, but it is not required. Its availability is automaticaly 
detected. 
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To properly display the graphics one needs an EGA (Enhanced Graphics Adaptor) or VGA 
type of colour graphics monitor. A standard CGA Colour graphics monitor may also be used, 
but the resulting graphics may only be of marginal quality. 


To run the INTEGRATION-1 DEMO, place the disk in the current logged on drive (or copy 
all the files on the DEMO disk to the hard disk) and enter the following: 


INTGRAT2 RUN1.DAT <RETURN > 


Table 1 shows the files contained in RUN1.DAT. These are the input data files that are 
expected on a sub-directory called INPUT on the current logged on drive. The last filename, 
RUN1.LST, is the output filename. Output files are written to a sub-directory called OUT- 
PUT which is expected to have been previously created on the current logged on drive. The 
simulation time will be 3600 seconds. 


Note that with the use of a batch file as the input file it is possible to create a DOS batch file 


Table 1: RUN1.DAT - Integration-1 Batch File 


QNET1.dat 
QNET2.dat 
QNET3.dat 
QNET4.dat 


OQNETS.dat 
ONET6.dat 
RUN 11.Ist 


that will run the Integration-1 model a number of times with different files while unattended. 
All that is necessary is that each different run be sent to a new output file. The input files can 
be changed or be kept the same, as may be desired. 
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3. MODEL INPUTS 


To simulate an integrated traffic network, the Integration-1 model requires 6 primary types 
of data. These are for convenience purposes separated into 6 different files, labled 
QNET1.DAT thru to QNET6.DAT, and contain the following information: 


QNET1: Node coordinates for graphics purposes (x and y values) 
QNET2: Link descriptor file (length, location, type and lanes) 
QNETS3: Signal timing plan (cycle length, green times and offsets) 
QNET4: Vehicle departure file (dept time, origin and destination) 
QNETS: Incident descriptor file (start,end, location, severity) 
QNET¢6: Minimum path trees (nodes to which vehicles travel) 


These files are coded as ASCII characters in a tabular format and can be generated/modified 
using any standard editor or wordprocessor (in non- document mode). The functions and 
contents of the various files are described below in sections "a" through to "f', respectively. 


a. QNETI1: Node coordinates for graphics purposes (x and y values) 


The file illustrated in Table 2 lists the x and y coordinates of all the nodes in the network. In 
the file header, the first number indicates the number of nodes, the second the number of 
zones, and the final number indicates the highest node number (in the case the node numbers 
are not continuous). 


The X-Y coordinates are assumed to be specified in meters and should fall within the x and y 
min/max ranges previously specified in the second line of the file. The node type is either 1 
for nodes which are also zone centroids and 2 for nodes which are not zone centroids. 


b. QNET2: Link characteristic and descriptor file (length, location, type and lanes) 


The link descriptor file, as illustrated in Table 3, lists the start and end nodes of each link in 
the network, its length, speed, and saturation flow rate per lane. In addition, a the saturation 
flow reduction for congested conditions, the number of lanes and a qualitative descriptor are 
also provided. Note that the links are sorted according to their end node, which is required 
for the tree building algorithm. 


While link-specific free speeds are provided directly, the link capacity is calculated indirectly 
from the number of lanes and the saturation flow rate per lane, as follows: 


Nt tx. ft 


Capacity = " capacity per lane number of lanes" 


The speeds at any traffic volume level can be calculated with reference to the above capacity 
and the free-speeds specified for each link. 
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Table 2: QNET1.DAT Specifying Node Coordinates 


42 7 44 
500 11500 500 4000 
1000 3500 
3500 


LINE 1: 

Numnodes: Number of nodes listed 

Numzones: Number of zones listed at start of node list 
Mnodenum: Number of the highest node number utilized 


LINE2: 
in : x-coordinate of left border of graphics window 
: x-coordinate of right border of graphics window 
: y-coordinate of lower border of graphics window 
: y-coordinate of upper border of graphics window 


ALL OTHER LINES: 

Nodenum: Node number 

x : x-coordinate of the node location 

y _: y-coordinate of the node location 

NZ _: Node/Zone identifier (1 if node is also zone centroid) 
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Table 3: QNET2.DAT Link Descriptor File 


ee ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee ee 


TO-ZONE1 

TO-ZONE2 

TO-ZONE3 

TO-ZONE4 

TO-ZONES5 

TO-ZONE6 

TO-ZONE7 

1ST AVENUE NB 

KINGSTON RD WB 

FR-ZONE1 

KINGSTON RD WB 
KINGSTON RD EB 

2ND AVENUE NB 

FR-ZONE5 

3RD AVENUE NB 

KINGSTON RD EB 

KINGSTON RD WB 

FR-ZONE6 

KINGSTON RD EB 

KINGSTON RD WB 

4TH AVENUE NB 

FR-ZONE7 

5TH AVENUE NB 

KINGSTON RD WB 

FR-ZONE2 

1ST AVENUE SB 

OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY EB 
OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
ON RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
QUEEN’S WAY WB 

QUEEN'S WAY WB1 
FR-ZONE4 

ON RAMP QUEEN'S WAY EB 
QUEEN’S WAY EB 

2ND AVENUE SB 

OFF RAMP QUEEN’S WAY EB 
OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
ON RAMP QUEEN’S WAY WB 
QUEEN'S WAY WB 

QUEEN'S WAY WB2 
QUEEN'S WAY EB1 

ON RAMP QUEEN’S WAY EB 
QUEEN'S WAY EB 

3RD AVENUE SB 

OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY EB 
OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
ON RAMP QUEEN’S WAY WB 
QUEEN'S WAY WB 

QUEEN’S WAY WB3 
QUEEN'S WAY EB2 

ON RAMP QUEEN’S WAY EB 
QUEEN'S WAY EB 

4TH AVENUE SB 

OFF RAMP QUEEN’S WAY EB 
OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
ON RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
QUEEN'S WAY WB 

QUEEN'S WAY WB4 

QUEEN’S WAY EB3 

ON RAMP QUEEN'S WAY EB 
QUEEN'S WAY EB 

5TH AVENUE SB 

OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY EB 
OFF RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
ON RAMP QUEEN'S WAY WB 
QUEEN'S WAY WB 

FR-ZONE3 

QUEEN’S WAY EB4 

ON RAMP QUEEN'S WAY EB 
QUEEN’S WAY EB 


FIRST LINE: 
Numlinks: Number of links listed in this file 


ALL OTHER LINES: 

Start node: Node which represents the start of the 
link 

End node: Node which represents the end of the 
link 

Length: Length of the link (kilometres) 

Free speed: Free speed for the link (km/h) 

Basic sat flow: Basic free flowing saturation flow (vph) 

Congested factor: Saturation flow reduction for queueing 
(fraction) 

Num. Lanes: Number of lanes on link(integer). 

Signal Number: Number of traffic signal which controls 
this link 

Phase Number: Number of the phase of the above 
signal for this link. 

Link Name: Descriptive name of the link 
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The extent of any signalization or ramp metering is specified with reference to a traffic signal 
number and phase number. The traffic signal number is specified with reference to the timings 
in the signal file QNET3, while the phase number allows the appropriate phase timing to be 
picked up. Any non-signalized links are indicated as belonging to traffic signal 101. 


A coefficient, which indicates the reduction in saturation flow when traffic flow breaks down, 
is provided to account for the fact that the saturation flow rate for congested conditions is lower 
than for uncongested conditions on freeways. For example, for a high grade divided freeway 
which has a basic saturation flow per lane of 2000 veh/hr, a coefficient of .85 indicates that the 
saturation flow per lane drops to 1700 vph = 2000 vph * .85, following the occurrence of a 
traffic jam. 


c. QNETS3: Signal timing plan parameter settings (cycle length, green times and offsets) 


Table 4 lists the signal timing plans that are in effect during the simulation period. The signal 
timings are specified in terms of the cycle length, offset of the start of phase 1, the number of 
phases, and the start times and end times of the green intervals for each phase. In addition, 
the lost times associated with each phase are provided. 


The model structure allows up to 8 phases at each traffic signal. The timings can be coordinated 
using a common cycle length, or can be run in isolation using different cycle lengths. The 
choice between these alternatives, or any combinations thereof, need not be stated explicitly, 
but is rather implicit in the signal timing specification. 


When the automatic cycle and phase split optimization option is utilized, only the offsets and 
the lost times specified in the original signal timing plan file are kept constant. The other 
timing plan parameters are optimized every signalopt seconds based on an running exponential 


Table 4: QNET3.DAT Signal Timing Plan File 


FIRST LINE: 


Numsignals: The number of signals listed. 


Signalopt: Seconds between each signal optimization 30 120 0 2 0 36 4 40 56 4 
30 120 0 2 0 36 4 40 S56 4 


ALL OTHER LINES: 30 120 0 2 0 36 4 40 56 4 
Signal number: = The number of the signal 30 120 0 2 0 36 4 40 56 4 
Cycle Time: The duration of the cycle time (seconds) 30 120 0 2 0 36 4 40 56 4 


Mincycle: The minimum cycle time allowed (seconds) 
Maxcycle: The maximum cycle time allowed (seconds) 
Offset Time: The relative offset of phase 1 (seconds) 
Number of Phases: Number of phases at the signal 

Phase start: Start time of phase (seconds) 

Phase end: End time of phase (seconds) 

Lost time: Lost time of phase (seconds) 
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average of the upstream traffic inflow rates. The procedure utilized for the signal timing plan 
optimization allocates green time based on the approach’s volume/saturation flow ratios. This 
approach follows the Canadian Capacity Guide for Signalized Intersections which assumes 
that the start loss equals the end gain. 


d. QNET4: Origin-Destination Traffic Demand file (dept time, origin and destination) 


Any traffic demands are specified to the model in terms of origin-destination traffic flow rates 
between specific origin-destination nodes, the time period for which these rates are assumed 
to prevail, and the distribution of the vehicle types in the network. 


The specified o-d rates are translated internally within the model into corresponding individual 
vehicle departures. Such departures are at uniform headways, at a rate corresponding to the 
specified departure rate, and only during the specified time frame window. Table 5 illustrates 
the file which contains the o-d rate information for the model. Several O-D rates can be 
specified for the same origin-destination set using separate or overlapping time periods. Any 
such departures are additive. 


‘ 


Table 5: QNET4: O-D Departure Rates by Time 
(O-D Rates in each time interval) 


30 

15.2, ~150,, 0.3600, 0,. 
1,3, 150; 073600, 0,. 
1,4, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
75,1004 0...5000; 0,7. 
165.150, 053600, 0; . 


DAaAaAH 


FIRST LINE: 


a 


Numod: Number of origin-destination cells listed 167315020. 3600.0. , 


kon 


eer Un OU Us. 
ALL OTHER LINES: 2,3, 150, 0, 3600 , 0 


Origin: — Origin node for given O-D 2, 4, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
Destination: Destination node for given O-D 2,5, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
ODrate: Departure rate for given O-D (veh/hr) 2,6, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
Starttim: Time at which given O-D flow rate starts (seconds) 2,7, 150, 0, 3600, 0, . 
Endtim: Time at which given O-D flow rate ends (seconds) 3,1, 150, 0, 3600,0,. 
Krand: This is the fraction of the vehicle headway that is random 3,2, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
Probability 1: The fraction of vehicles that have no guidance 3,4, 850, 0, 3600,0,. 
Probability 2: The fraction of vehicles that have complete guidance 3,5, 150, 0, 3600, 0, 

Probability 3: The fraction of vehicles that have pre-planned routes 3,6, 150, 0, 3600, 0, 


Sip U,00., 000.0; 
4,1, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
4,2, 150, 0, 3600, 0,. 
4, 3, 1800, 0, 3600, 0,. 


DANO 
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Table 6: QNETS.DAT Incident Descriptor File 


1 
1020 1560 33 1.0 


FIRST LINE: 
Numinc: Number of incidents to be evaluated 
ALL OTHER LINES: 


Incident Start: | Time at which the incident starts (seconds) 
Incident End: Time at which the incident ends (seconds) 
Link Impacted: Number of the link impacted by the incident 
Lanes Affected: Number of lanes affected by incident 


e. QNETS: Incident or lane blockage descriptor file (start,end, location, severity) 


Table 6 provides a description of the incidents which are intended to be modelled. The file 
indicates the incident start time, end time, the link impacted and the number of lanes affected. 
Several incidents are allowed for consideration at the same time on different links, or at 
different times on the same link. When the incident takes place it is modelled as occurring at 
the link’s end, and the reduction in capacity is calculated in view of the effective number of 
lanes of traffic that are expected to be eliminated. 


f.QNET6: Minimum Path Tree file (next node in path) 


Table 7 illustrates the file used to communicate the minimum path trees to the program. The 
file is 7 columns wide, one for each zone, and the list is 44 lines long, one for each node in the 
network (lines 8 and 9 show all zeros, however, because there are no nodes 8 and 9). A zero 
indicates that there is no possible movement. Any other number indicates the link that is on 
the minimum path that leads to a specific destination zone. For example, if a vehicle heading 
for zone 7 were to be at node 10 one can see from the seventh column of the tenth line of 
table 6 that link 12 is the link that the vehicle will be taking next. 
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Table 7: QNET6.DAT Minimum Path Tree Find 


0 10 10 10 10 10 10 
3 youth i? =, pl ae ag 8) 


67 67 0 67 67 67 67 
OF 2 or aU See oe 
14 14 1414 0 14 14 
18 18 18 18 18 0 18 
Uie2e Ze leer eee 90 
POUL Ur au 
OMeO20 Os 10' F020 
12912526012 212 81> 
9359953595 1035 
11 19 44 44 11 6 19 
35 24S Stole 
20 2 62 20 20 20 20 
ref oe Veh rat PAE EEE S | 
Soo «Oo 6 OS 
44444 4 4 
28 30 30 30 30 30 30 
27 34 34 34 34 34 34 
41 41 41 41 41 41 41 
38 42 42 38 42 42 42 
13819713, 413713" 13 
ail Sissy Bea ites Serie 
SIESt 3! 39 SIesieST 
36 43 43 36 36 43 43 
50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
47 51 51 47 47 47 51 
Bo) By A helps Beye 8 Bs. Bea Ie) 
40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
48 46 46 48 48 46 46 
45 52 52 45 45 45 52 
ay Pet) a Pa ERY Ea le) 
56 60 60 56 56 56 56 
piv eh 21 2ieel sie) 
49 49 49 49 49 49 49 
mY fon We em OY Moa Ph 
54 54 61 54 54 54 54 
68 68 68 68 68 68 68 
65 69 69 65 65 65 65 
PLYVE IK CRIP RIAS SS 
58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
66 64 66 66 66 66 66 
70 63 70 70 70 70 70 
i ape Yas pela Fre Tals 


EVERY LINE: 

~ach non-zero number indicates the next link on the minimum 
path to the destination zone. 

The file has as many columns as there are zones and as many 
rows as the highest node number used. 
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4. ILLUSTRATION OF TYPICAL MODEL OUTPUTS 


For the user to be able to analyze and summarize the findings of a given simulation run, a series 
of output tables are generated during the run. The tables are such that the user can analyze 
the network on an individual level and/or system wide level. The output results are placed in 
the file identified by the batch file that ran the model. In this case, it is called RUN1.LST. In 
this output file, there are three types of tables which were produced at regular intervals as 
specified by the model. Examples of these tables and their descriptions follow. 


FIGURE 2: Sample Screen Output 


INTEGRATION VERSION 1.8 Dept. of Civil Eng. Queen’s- R&D Branch MTO 
Running File: runi.dat 

Time: 1263.6 sec 21.6 min 
DEPARTURE: Time: 1262 Car:2414 Origin: 3 Dest: 1 Link: 67 Dept: 1333 
ARRIVAL: Time: 1263 Car:1883 Origin: i Dest 7 Start Time: 857 
Building min. path trees: 7 
Optimizing Signal Timings for : 5 

INCIDENT 1 LINK 33 TIME: i?.6 TO 26.6 


FIRST LINE: Program identification 

SECOND LINE: Present batch file that the model is simulating 

THIRD LINE: Time line showing present simulation time in seconds and minutes 
FOURTH LINE: Departures line which is updated at every departure in the network 
FIFTH LINE: Arrivals line which is updated at every arrival in the network 

SIXTH LINE: Path tree line which indicates when minimum path trees are recalculated 


SEVENTH LINE: _ Signal optimization line which indicates when the signal timings are being optimized 

EIGHTH LINE: Incident identification line which appears only when the incident is occurring in the 
network 

THE GRAPHIC 

DISPLAY: The graphic shows the network in blue, the traffic in green and red, the traffic signals 
in green and red and indicates where the inicdent occurs on the network with a red dot. 
Also displayed are the yellow squares of zone centroids and the yellow circles of the 
network nodes. 
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During run-time, various types of information can be sent to the screen as well as to the 
standard output files The initial set-up of the model does not have graphics output sent to the 
screen because the program execution speed is slowed down considerably by the graphics. 
However, information on the screen, including the graphics, can be toggled on and off, as may 
be desired by the user. An example of the full screen graphics output of the model is depicted 
in Figure 2. 


a. Function Key Toggles for Screen Output 


Below is a list of the active function keys and a short description of the function for each key. 
These keys can be activated at any time throughout the operation of the model. The purpose 
of these keys is to reduce or enhance the screen display of the model’s output. The advantage 
of a reduced screen display is that the model’s operation speed is increased. The advantage 
of enhancing the screen display is that the model can be observed as it progresses. 


F1 Hold model’s operation until F1 is pressed again 
BZ Zoom 

B3e4 Ouit 

F4 Turntime line on/ off 

FS Turn departures and arrivals lines on and off 

F6 Turn graphics on and off 


b. User Oriented Travel Time Statistics 


Table 8 is an origin-destination travel time matrix which contains the current travel times in 
seconds for each O-D zone pair. This table is generated every 15 minutes as specified by the 
model. 


Table 8: Origin-Destination Travel Time Matrix (seconds) 


ORIGIN DESTINATION TRIP TIMES IN MINUTES AFTER: 15.0 min 


| 0.00 12.62 11.32 4.38 


| 12.32 0.00 4.48 10.30 
| 10.28 437 0.00 8.27 
4.18 10.95 9.13 0.00 


| 

| 4.73 882 8.00 4.10 

| 6.73 667 6.02 5.55 

| 892 467 4.47 7.30 6.05 4.07 
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Table 9: Link Travel Time and Flow Statistics 
LINK SUMMARIES AT TIME: 15 minutes run1.dat 


Link V/C Total Aver 
Speed Satur Ln Lgth Flow ratio Time Time 
(kph) (vphg) (#) (m) (vehs) (#) (min) (min) 
1 TO-ZONE1 
2 TO-ZONE2 
3 TO-ZONE3 
4 TO-ZONE4 
5 TO-ZONES5 
6 TO-ZONE6 
7 TO-ZONE7 
8 16 101ST AVENUE NB 
9 11 10 KINGSTON RD WB 
10 1 10FR-ZONE1 
11 12 11 KINGSTON RD WB 
12 10 11 KINGSTON RD EB 
13 22 112ND AVENUE NB 
14 5 11 FR-ZONES 
15 28 123RD AVENUE NB 
16 11 12 KINGSTON RD EB 
17 13 12 KINGSTON RD WB 
18 6 12FR-ZONE6 
19 12 13 KINGSTON RD EB 
20 14 13 KINGSTON RD WB 
21 34 13 4TH AVENUE NB 42 
22 7 13FR-ZONE7 42 
23 40 145TH AVENUE NB 52 
24 13 14 KINGSTON RD WB 51 
25 2 14FR-ZONE2 51 
26 10 15 1ST AVENUE SB 1011 
27 19 16 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
28 18 16 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
29 15 17ON RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
30 18 17 QUEEN’S WAY WB_ 1011 
31 23 18 QUEEN’S WAY WB1 1011 
32 4 19FR-ZONE4 1011 
33 15 20ON RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
34 19 20 QUEEN’S WAY EB 1011 
35 11 21 2NDAVENUE SB 1011 
36 25 22 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
37 24 22 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
38 21 23 ON RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
39 24 23 QUEEN’S WAY WB _s 11011 1 
40 29 24 QUEEN’S WAY WB2 101 1 
41 20 25 QUEEN’S WAYEB1 1011 
42 21 26ON RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
43 25 26 QUEEN'S WAY EB 1011 
44 12 27 33RD AVENUE SB 1011 
45 31 28 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
46 30 28 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 101 1 
47 27 29 ON RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
48 30 29 QUEEN’S WAY WB 1011 
49 35 30 QUEEN’S WAY WB3 1011 
50 26 31 QUEEN’S WAY EB2 1011 
51 27 32ON RAMP QUEEN'S 1011 
52 31 32 QUEEN’S WAY EB 1011 
53 13 33 4TH AVENUE SB 1011 
54 37 34 OFF RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
55 36 34 OFF RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
56 33 35 ON RAMP QUEEN'S 1011 
57 36 35 QUEEN’S WAY WB 1011 
58 41 36 QUEEN’S WAY WB4_ 101 1 
59 32 37 QUEEN’S WAYEB3 1011 
60 33 38 ON RAMP QUEEN'S 1011 
61 37 38 QUEEN’S WAY EB 1011 
62 14 39 5TH AVENUE SB 1011 
63 43 40 OFF RAMP QUEEN’S 1011 
64 42 40 OFF RAMP QUEEN'S 1011 
65 39 41ON RAMP QUEEN'S 1011 
66 42 41 QUEEN'S WAY WB 1011 
67 3 42FR-ZONE3 101 1 
68 38 43 QUEEN’S WAY EB4 1011 
69 39 44ON RAMP QUEEN'S 1011 
70 43 44 QUEEN’S WAY EB 1011 


Total link travel times = 8290 veh-mins 
138.16 veh-hrs 
Total network travel = 8396 veh-km 
Total network length = 59.85km 
Average network speed = 61km/h 
Average trip time/veh = 1.2102 min 
Average trip length/veh = 1.2257 km 


N=|-NNN*72 eu pegnnt tte wp ItnNNA2eN77]=N 427 FN FAT NDYNNNNND 
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c. System Oriented Link Statistics 


Table 9 contains the statistics for each link in the network which describe their current status. 
This table is generated every 15 minutes, as specified by a parameter within the model, and 
indicates the flows, total travel time, average travel time and volume/capacity ratio. 


d. Signal Timing Plan Summary 


Table 10 contains the optimized signal timings for each signal in the network. The signal 
optimization and update occurs every signalopt seconds (see Table 4). This is a user deter- 
mined variable placed in one of the input files. 


Table 10: Optimized Signal Timing Plans 


iming Optimization at 15 mins for Signal 1 

pa appr flowsatf yaprycriysum cyc Lgrn grnigr str end 
11 9 2111600 0.130.23038 30 822 13 4 0 13 
12 10 9364000 0.230.230.38 30 822 13 4 0 13 


21 8 138 2800 0.05 0.15 0.38 30 822 9 4 17 2 Phase number for this link at the signal 


Number of the approach for the given 
phase. 
Link number of this approach. 

: Estimate of the approach flow rate in 
veh/min. 
Saturation flow rate for the approach 
in veh/min 
the flow ratio for the given approach 
the critical flow ratio for the phase 

:the sum of all the critical flow ratios 

at the signal 
the cycle length in seconds 
the total lost time at the signal in 
seconds 

: the total green time at the signal in 

seconds 

: the green time for the given phase 

the intergreen time for the given 


phase 
21 21 6381400 0.460.460.90 120 8112 57 4 59116 : the start time within the cycle of the 


22 22 2814000 0.070.460.90 120 8112 57 4 59116 


iming Optimization at 15 mins for Signal 2 

pa appr flowsatf yapr ycriysum cyc Lgrn grnigr str end 
11 11 01600 0.000.450.90 120 8112 S56 4 0 56 
12 12 7261600 0.450.450.90 120 8112 56 4 0 56 
21 13 6281400 0.450.450.90 120 8112 56 4 60116 
22 14 2964000 0.070.450.90 120 8112 56 4 60116 


iming Optimization at 15 mins for Signal 3 

pa appr flow satf yaprycriysum cyc Lgrn grnigr str end 
11 16 1181600 0.070.150.33 30 8 22 10 4 0 10 
12 17 1361600 0.090.150.33 30 8 22 10 4 010 
21 15 2501400 0.180.180.33 30 8 22 12 4 14 26 
22 18 3074000 0.080.180.33 30 8 22 12 4 14 26 


iming Optimization at 15 mins for Signal 4 

pa appr flowsatf yaprycriysum cyc Lgrn grnigr str end 
11 19 01600 0.000.450.90 120 8112 55 4 0 55 
12 20 7141600 0.450.450.9090 120 8112 55 4 0 S55 


green phase 
: the end time of the green within the 


iming Optimization at 15 mins for Signal 5 phase 


pa appr flowsatf yaprycriysum cyc Lgrn grnigr str end 
24 i 11.600 5032 0:22 0337930 28229513445 0713 
2 251598 4000 50.22 0.22 03 ies) 8 22 ise 4 0e15 
21 23 1532800 0.050.150.37 30 822 9 417 2% 
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Table 11: Summary of Vehicle Journey Times 


AVERAGE AND TOTAL O-D TRIP TIMES: run1.dat 


Average Total 
Origin Dest. Number of Vehicles Trip Time Trip Time 
Zone Zone Depart Arrival Enroute (minutes) (minutes) 


Total demand to enter network 
Vehicles entered network 
Vehicles who completed trip 
Vehicles left on network 

Illegal network entries 


Computer time for Simulation Run =00:42:41 


14153.1 
799.4 
822.2 

1208.7 
1090.3 
615.1 


Sum of total trip time = 49343.1 mins 822.38 hrs 
Average _ trip time = 8.56 mins 514 secs 
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e. Summary Statistics of Completed Trips 

At the end of the simulation run, two other tables are generated. The first one summarizes 
the number of vehicles that completed their journey (as specified by an O - D), the average 
journey time for the arrivals and the total trip time. A summary of the vehicle demand on the 
network, the number of vehicles that entered and left the network and the number of vehicles 
left on the network after the simulation is also provided (see Table 11). 


f. Incident Summary 


Table 12 is asummary of any incidents that occurred in the network. However, if there were 
no incidents modelled, this table is not generated. 


Table 12: Sumary of Incidents That Were Modelled 


SUMMARY OF NETWORK INCIDENTS 


INCIDENT 1 on link 33 from 15to 20 1.0 lane reduction 
start time: 17.0 min endtime : 26.0min duration : 9.0 min 
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APPENDIX B: 


AN INTEGRATED APPROACH TO MANAGING TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
IN COMBINED FREEWAY AND TRAFFIC SIGNAL NETWORKS 


M. Van Aerde, J. Voss, A. Ugge and E.R. Case 


ABSTRACT 


In response to a need for a more comprehensive tool for dealing with traffic congestion in 
integrated freeway/traffic signal networks, a new simulation model called INTEGRATION-1 
was developed. This paper first reviews the fundamental design of the model, prior to 
illustrating its various features for dealing with traffic congestion in complex networks. 
Subsequently, the capabilities of INTEGRATION-1 are illustrated using a sample model 
application to the QNET test network. This includes the analysis of a major freeway incident, 
the consequent queueing and rerouting of traffic, and the generation of real-time changes in 
signal timings along the affected parallel arterial. The paper concludes with a description of 
the on-going development and testing of INTEGRATION-1 and other related models. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The past two decades have seen tremendous advances in the development and application of 
computerized tools for dealing with a wide variety of traffic signal and freeway control 
problems. For example, programs for optimizing isolated traffic signals (HCM Software(1) 
and MICRO- SINTRAL(2)), coordinated arterials (PASSER(3)) or signalized area networks 
(TRANSYT(4)) have been successfully applied to generate efficient fixed-time signal timing 
plans, while SCOOT(S) has made practical real-time traffic signal control possible. Similarly, 
models for freeways (INTRAS(6) and FRECON(7)) and freeway corridors (FREQ(8) and 
CORQ(9)) have resulted in improved freeway control strategies. 


a. The New Type of Traffic Control Problem 


However, while the above traffic control tools were being developed to deal primarily with 
undersaturated conditions, traffic congestion in large metropolitan areas increased rapidly and 
spread sufficiently to present a new generation of oversaturation traffic control problems. 
The growing traffic congestion has increased both the scope and scale of the control problem, 
while simultaneously constraining the range of alternative solutions that are available or 
applicable(10). 


At first, increased freeway congestion causes parallel arterials to also become congested, such 
that the number of alternate diversion routes quickly diminishes. Later, this lack of diversion 
opportunities results in much more frequent and larger freeway queues, while on the parallel 
arterials more advanced signal optimization/coordination algorithms are required to deal with 
oversaturated traffic signals. Finally, as congestion spreads spatially, congestion manage- 
ment becomes a multi-directional network control problem as opposed to simply a directional 
corridor control problem(10). 


b. Integrated Networks and Their Control 


Clearly, none of the earlier traffic models were designed to deal with such a dramatic range of 
diverse and acute traffic problems. Some techniques could address one specific aspect of the 
problem, but were unable to estimate the larger network-wide implications in view of the 
various other control strategies that were in effect. What appeared to be lacking was a single 
comprehensive model for dealing simultaneously with all aspects of integrated traffic sig- 
nal/freeway networks during periods of extreme congestion. In addition, such a model should 
not only consider current control strategies, but also incorporate recent advances in on-board 
driver information systems. 


Although the need for integrated networks and integrated control strategies has been estab- 
lished for some time, solutions to this problem have been difficult to obtain for a variety of 
technical and non- technical reasons(11). The primary reason derives from the difficulty in 
simultaneously modelling freeways and traffic signals, real- and fixed-time control, and 
queueing and traffic assignment within a single simulation/optimization model(10). However, 
based on a review of the most relevant traffic models developed to date(12), the design of a 
model which can deal specifically with integrated networks was formulated(13). The resulting 
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model(14), which is called INTEGRATION-1, is currently being tested and validated at 
Queen’s University in Kingston, Canada, under the sponsorship of the R&D Branch of the 
Ministry of Transportation of Ontario(15). As the background to the model’s development 
is described elsewhere(13,14), this paper provides an overview of the modelling approach of 
INTEGRATION-1 and concentrates on discussing and illustrating its features for dealing with 
traffic congestion problems using a typical model simulation run. 


2. INTEGRATION-1 MODELLING APPROACH 


INTEGRATION-1 consists of a discrete simulation in which each vehicle’s path is traced 
throughout the network. The links which a vehicle utilizes are selected in accordance to its 
estimate of the "best route" (from its origin to its destination), and along its path each vehicle’s 
route is further adjusted in view of any changes in the prevailing traffic congestion and/or the 
traffic controls. 


a. Modelling of Traffic Flow and Controls 


Along its route each vehicle is always delayed an amount of time equal to the link’s uncon- 
gested travel time. In addition, each vehicle may be further delayed if it encounters traffic 
queues, traffic signals, ramp meters or incidents which cause lane blockages. Periodically, 
new estimates of the minimum path routes are derived in view of updated measurements of 
the prevailing traffic conditions, such that the minimum path routing of any affected drivers 
can be automatically updated. 


Any traffic controls are modelled as time-dependent controls on the exit privileges from each 
affected network link. For example, ifa given link is controlled by a traffic signal, exit privileges 
will be denied during the red phase of each cycle, while any accumulated queues can sub- 
sequently discharge during the green phase at the applicable saturation flow rate. Similarly, 
any ramp metering strategies are modelled as traffic signals with appropriate cycle times to 
produce the desired ramp metering rate. In all cases, the signal timings and/or ramp metering 
rates can be set in isolation, can be coordinated or they can be optimized by routines external 
to the INTEGRATION model. 


c. Modelling of Incidents and Congestion 


Incidents are modelled as reductions in the number of available lanes. Such reductions can 
be for any pre-specified duration in minutes and any valid number or fraction of lanes. 
Consequently, even incidents removed to the shoulder can be modelled as a loss of an 
equivalent fraction of a lane. In addition to the primary impact of a reduction in the number 
of lanes, there may also be a secondary impact in the form of a reduction in saturation flow 
per lane when a queue develops. For example, an incident which reduces the number of lanes 
from 3 to 2 may result in an initial capacity reduction from 6000 to 4000 pcph (passenger cars 
per hour) (2 lanes x 2000 pcph/lane), but may at the onset of queueing produce a further 
capacity reduction to 3000 pcph (2 lanes x 1500 pcph) if the saturation flow per lane is known 
to drop from 2000 to 1500 pcph during congested conditions. 
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INTEGRATION-1 reflects the most important attributes of congestion through its explicit 
account of queue growth/decay, while maintaining a dynamic equilibrium traffic assignment. 
The explicit account of queue size and delay through the tracing of individual vehicles permits 
direct modelling of queue-spill back from upstream links, continuous modelling of traffic 
signal progression even though one or more intersections are oversaturated, and automatic 
delay of downstream link arrivals if they are held up at an upstream bottleneck. In addition, 
as the relative travel time between-the shorter. (but congested) route, and a longer (but less 
congested) route changes, new arrivals will automatically redistribute themselves to avoid the 
congested link or area. 


3. ILLUSTRATION OF AN INTEGRATION-1 SAMPLE SIMULATION RUN 


The properties of the INTEGRATION-1 simulation model are illustrated in this section using 
the input data and results of a sample model run. 


a. Network and Traffic Control Representation 


A sample model application is illustrated in this paper for a network consisting of a 4-lane 
freeway, a parallel signalized arterial, and a variety of cross-streets which join the freeway to 
the arterial and the trip origins/destination zones. The relatively small test network, which 
contains 7 zones, 10 pure nodes and 40 directional links, is illustrated in Figure 1. 


Figure 1: Network Configuration of Sample QNET Test Network 
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The configuration of the traffic network is described to the model in terms of the node/zone 
coordinates, a reference to the start/end node/zone of each link, plus a listing of each link’s 
free-speed, saturation flow rate per lane, and the effective number of lanes in each direction. 
In addition, the characteristics of a link are further specified with reference to the number and 
phase of the link’s traffic signal. 


The operation of each traffic signal is specified-in terms of its cycle length, effective green 
phase start/end times, and the relative offset of phase 1 to the master clock, as illustrated in 
Table 1. In this way all (or some) of the signals can be coordinated on a common cycle or they 
can each operate on their own as isolated signals. The signal timing plans that are utilized in 
the model can either be externally specified to simulate fixed-time control, or can be dynami- 
cally re- calculated internally to model the effect of real-time control in a "SCOOT-like" 
fashion. 


b. Traffic Demand Representation and Routing 


Traffic demands are specified as origin-destination flow rates for given time periods. The 
model internally translates these flow rates into corresponding individual vehicle departures 
during the time period that is specified. In this fashion traffic demands can be expressed to 
produce any desirable type of traffic demand pattern variation, such as a constant background 
demand which prevails for 15 to 60 minutes at a time, plus any short traffic peaks lasting for 
only a few minutes. Such shorter peaks may be generated by, for example, employees leaving 
from a manufacturing plant at the end of a shift, or spectators leaving a sports stadium at the 
end of agame. Of course, the simulation model does not care about how the information on 


Table 1: Typical Example of QNET Signal Timing Plan 


1 60 OS h2 Oo Peale rg 457 S6e 4 
2 60 Ose 200 224150) 4 ore 55 67514 
3 60 GO §2y 0. 43. 4me4qs 56° 4 
4 60 Qe 2 5 00 41 Aaa Se 5654 
5 60 0 2 0 41 4 45 56 4 
FIRST LINE: 
Numsignals: The number of signals listed. 
ALL OTHER LINES: 
Signal number: The number of the signal (referred to in 
QNET2. DAT) 
Cycle Time: The duration of the cycle time (seconds) 
Offset Time: The relative offset of phase(i) with respect to 


phase 1 of signal 1 (seconds) 
Number of Phases: Number of phases at the signal 


Phase start: Start time of phase(i) (seconds) 
Phase end: End time of phase(i) (seconds) 
Lost time: Lost time of phase(i) (seconds) 
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these departure patterns are derived, as its operation deals only in terms of individual vehicles 
which have a specific origin, departure time and desired destination. 


Vehicles are routed through the network based on the destination- specific turning movements 
that are provided at the end of each network link. These turning movements are virtually 
continuously re-calculated for all destinations using a tree building algorithm and the most 
current estimates of link travel times, as illustrated in Figure 2. The minimum paths consider 
the prevailing link speeds, any queues on freeways or at traffic signals, and any spillback from 
downstream links. In addition to the dynamic minimum path trees, which are calculated based 
on perfect knowledge of current traffic conditions, a separate set of static trees can be made 
available. These may provide routings to a certain subset of the drivers based only on historical 
(as opposed to real-time) travel time estimates. Consequently, the behaviour of a mix of 
drivers with varying knowledge of current vs. historic traffic conditions can be modelled 
explicitly. 


c. Simulation Results and Outputs 


During the simulation the model provides a real-time graphical illustration of the performance 
of the traffic network, which indicates the amount of traffic and queueing on each network 
link, in addition to the status of any traffic signals. A typical sequence of traffic signal timings 
during a simulation period with a freeway incident is illustrated in Figure 3. 


Ten times every minute new dynamic routings to each destination are re- calculated and every 
5 minutes a new set of signal timings can be calculated based on the current traffic flow 
conditions on each link. This signal timing recalculation selects a new optimum cycle time 
and/or reallocates the green phase times while maintaining a set of pre- specified reference 
offsets. The results of such a sample optimization were illustrated in Figure 3, which contains 
the timings produced for an incident on link 33 (from node 16 to 17). Due to the magnitude 
of the differences in optimum cycle times, each intersection was allowed to operate under 
critical intersection control as an isolated intersection, as opposed to being coordinated at a 
common cycle length. 


At the conclusion of the simulation run the model produces two types of summary outputs. 
The first provides user-oriented statistics on the trips between each origin-destination, as 
illustrated in Table 2, while the second provides system-oriented statistics on the operation 
of each network link, as shown in Table 3. The origin-destination data indicates what type of 
trips are most adversely affected by a certain traffic management strategy, while the link data 
can indicate any shifts in traffic flow patterns through the network or may identify particular 
network bottlenecks. 
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Figure 2: Dynamic Minimum Path Tree towards a Specific Destination 


- Minimum Path Tree for Destination 3 
ee ee Cee 


TEST NETWORK - Time: O min. 


TEST NETWORK - Time: 5 min. 


TEST NETWORK - Time: 140 min. 
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Figure 3: Real-Time Changes in Signal Timing Plan During Incident 
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Table 2: User Oriented Summary Statistics from INTEGRATION Model 


TRIP TIME FOR EACH VEHICLE UNDER SIMULATED CONDITIONS 


Average Total 
Origin Dest. . Number of Trip Time Trip Time 
Zone Zone Arrivals (minutes ) (minutes ) 
zh 2 150 14.8 2222.3 
1 3 150 12.6 1890.7 
i 4 LOO 4.9 738.6 
af 5 150 6.4 951.8 
iu 6 150 9% 1) 1369.6 
1 7 150 TI. 9 1781.7 
2 1 150 14.0 ZL034.4 
2 3 150 S51 764.4 
Zz 4 150 11.4 IW712ZE0 
2 ) 150 1g Es 1664.9 
2 6 \ 150 8.6 1286.4 
2 7 150 6.1 910.6 
3 ut 150 Ris3 Bi01e 2 
3) Z 150 4.7 697.9 
3 4 675 8.8 5915.6 
3 5 150 8.5 1266.3 
3 6 150 6.3 944.5 
3 7 150 je2 774.6 
4 a 150 4.8 Fi 2ie 2 
4 2 150 LZe3 1846.3 
4 3 1350 9.8 13229.4 
5 3 150 8.8 1317.9 
5 4 150 4.7 701.7 
6 3 150 6.7 998.7 
6 4 150 652 931.7 
7 3 150 5.0 745.2 
7 4 150 7.9 PLe85.S 
Sum of total trip time = 50364.6 mins 839.41 hrs 
Total demand to enter network= S775 
Vehicles entered network = S770 
Vehicles who completed trip = 5775 
Vehicles left on network = 0 


Computer time for Simulation Rum #=00:31:50 


bythe seston fat eet dorsei smedat sesame aeeamahaeieall 
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Table 3: System Oriented Summary Statistics from INTEGRATION Model 


LIWK SUMMARIES AT TIME: 10 minutes 


occ cere eeeee 1 Gt Ge Node Link VW/C Total Aver 
Kus Name Typ Speed Satur Ln Lgth from to Flow ratio Time Time 
SP (kph) (vphg) (#) (m) (8) (#) (vens) (#) (min)(min) 


1 TO-ZONE1 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1414 10 1 17. 0.03 27 1.6 
2 TO-ZONE2 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1414 14 2 17. 0.03 2716 
3 TO-ZONE3 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1000 19 3 108 0.16 130 1.2 
4 TO-ZONE4 TOR TI 710550 2000 2 1000 15 4 82 0.12 101 1.2 
5 TO-ZONES Ole ie7.0'. 0 2000 2 1000 11 5 20 0.03 24 = #1.2 
6 TO-ZONE6 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1000 12 6 21 0.03 28 1.4 
7 TO-Z0NE7 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1000 lsh 7 27. 0.04 MN hott 
8 FR-ZONE 11 70.0 2000 2 1414 hy 144 0.22 25\3 elie o 
9 KINGSTON RD WB 11 60.0 1600 1 2236 ih Ky 4 0.01 16 4.0 
10 1ST AVENUE NB 12 50.0 1400 2 1500 15 10 19 0.04 46 2.4 
11 FR-ZOWES 22 70.0 2000 2 1000 Sy A 54 0.08 62 1.1 
12 KINGSTON RD EB 21 60.0 1600 1 2236 10 11 45 0.16 163 3.6 
13 KINGSTON RD WB 21 60.0 1600 1 2000 Vira at 0 0.00 0 =6(0.0 
14 2ND AVENUE NB O° Boat 1400 1 §00 16 (11 25 0.11 30 1.2 
15 FR-ZONE6 3 2 70.0 2000 2 1000 6 12 54 0.08 Tel sat 
16 KINGSTON RD EB 31 460.0 1600 1 2000 Lise 10 0.04 26 «62.6 
17 KINGSTON RD WB 31 60.0 1600 1 2000 Is} es 9 0.03 23. 2.6 
18 3RD AVENUE NB 3 2 50.0 1400 1 500 Lelie 14 0.06 13 0.9 
19 FR-ZONE7 42 70.0 2000 2 1000 ALS) 54 0.08 62 1.1 
20 KINGSTON RD EB 41 60.0 1600 1 2000 12.) «13 0 0.00 4 0.0 
21 KINGSTON RD WB 41 60.0 1600 1 2236 14 13 42 0.15 149 3.5 
22 4TH AVENUE WB 42 50.0 1400 1 500 18 13 30 0.13 36 61.2 
23 FR-ZONE2 5 1 70.0 2000 2 1414 2a 14 144 0.22 253 1.8 
24 KINGSTON RO WB 5 1 60.0 1600 1 2236 Us ahs 4 0.01 14 733.4 
25 5TH AVENUE NB iy ee 1400 2 1500 19 «14 20 0.04 453 a2. 3 
26 FR-ZONE4 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1000 4 U5 284 0.43 359 aS 
27 1ST AVENUE SB 101 1 50.0 1400 2 1500 Oe Ss 43 0.09 99 2.3 
28 QUEEN'S WAY WB1 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 16 15 89 0.13 136 1.5 
29 2ND AVENUE SB 101 1 50.0 1400 1 500 11 16 56 0.24 49 0.9 
30 QUEEN'S WAY EB1 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 1S eel'6 229 0.34 365 1.6 
31 QUEEN'S WAY WB2 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 17 16 129 0.19 206 1.6 
32 3RO AVENUE SB 101 1 50.0 1400 1 500 12. #17 46 0.20 39 0.8 
33 QUEEN'S WAY EB2 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 Donel 7 201 0.30 331 1.6 
34 QUEEN'S WAY WB3 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 18 17 167) 0.25 268 1.6 
35 4TH AVENUE SB 101 1 50.0 1400 1 500 13. 18 59 0.26 50 0.8 
36 QUEEN'S WAY E83 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 17 18 163 0.24 268 1.6 
37 QUEEN'S WAY WB4 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 19 18 203 0.30 320 1.6 
38 FR-ZONE3 101 1 70.0 2000 2 1000 3 als 24720537 304 eie2 
39 5TH AVENUE SB 101 1 50.0 1400 2 1500 14 19 49 0.11 LO Meee 
40 QUEEN'S WAY EB4 101 1 110.0 2000 2 2000 18 #19 121 0.18 190 1.6 
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4. DISCUSSION OF CASE STUDY APPLICATION AND OTHER ADVANCED FEATURES 


During the development and testing of the above case study, a number of related applications 
for the INTEGRATION-1 model were developed in parallel. These spin-off applications and 
their potential to assist in improved traffic congestion management is briefly discussed below. 


a. Incident Management Plan Development 


The important application of INTEGRATION-1 is likely to be its use as an off-line tool for 
developing incident management plans in congested networks. In its current format, a range 
of typical incidents can first be pre-evaluated using the model and iteratively developed into 
a library of mitigating strategies. Subsequently, one of these validated strategies can then be 
quickly implemented, either automatically or through operator intervention, when a matching 
or similar incident actually occurs later on. Through such off-line development of incident 
management plans, the plan’s consequences on freeway operations and increased congestion 
on any parallel arterials can be pre- determined. This would limit the chance that any negative 
impacts could develop that would perhaps be unforeseen initially if the strategy had not first 
been simulated . Also, these incident response plans can be refined off-line to an extent that 
would be impossible using on-line experimentation alone. 


b. Evaluation of Fixed-Time and Real-Time Signal Control Strategies 


It is often a difficult decision to determine if intersections with different optimum cycle times 
should be coordinated during congested conditions, in order to maintain signal progression, 
or if the most critical intersections should be operated separately at a longer cycle length, in 
order to yield a higher ultimate throughput capacity. 


The capabilities of INTEGRATION-1 to model a mixture of coordinated and uncoordinated 
intersections during congested conditions allows one to directly consider such trade-offs. 
Furthermore, when the coordination option is selected, the INTEGRATION-1 can still be 
used to model the effects of queue spill back to upstream intersections, and can model any 
queue holdback effects when the capacity of one intersection limits or constrains the arrival 
rate at subsequent downstream intersections. 


In terms of the evaluation of real-time signal control strategies, the model is being used as a 
direct test-bed for analyzing the impacts of a variety of control parameters and for estimating 
the overall effectiveness of real-time control. Relatively simple parametric studies can be 
performed on each critical variable while the performance of each strategy can be compared 
using a consistent and unbiased evaluator. 


c. Evaluation of Alternative Driver Information Systems 
The model’s direct accounting of the routing behaviour of individual vehicles within an 


integrated freeway/traffic signal network provides considerable opportunities for testing and 
evaluating alternative driver information systems. Specifically, as the model can consider a 
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mixture of drivers which each have access to different routing information sources, the effect 
of providing some drivers with improved routing information (ie vehicles equiped with 
on-board route guidance systems) can be examined against a background of drivers which only 
have access to historical traffic information data. In addition, the impact of the provision of 
selective data to particular destinations or along certain routes can be examined by limiting 
the access to improved data to either certain users or specific parts of the network(16). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The unique features of INTEGRATION-1, which allow it to accurately model congested 
freeways and signalized streets in a single integrated fashion, permit valuable insights into a 
number issues associated with the operation of congested traffic networks. Not only does the 
model allow a more detailed examination of certain strategies in isolation, such as critical 
intersection control, real-time control, or improved driver information systems, but it also 
allows the often complex interactions to be studied simultaneously. 


INTEGRATION-1 is at present only available as a research tool and requires significant 
further development. This development is currently being carried out at the Department of 
Civil Engineering, Queen’s University, Kingston, in cooperation with the Research and 
Development Branch of the Ministry of Transporation of Ontario, Downsview, Canada. Some 
of these developments include the coding of a more refined real- time control algorithm(15), 
the design of a compatible data input pre- processor which generates synthetic O-D’s from 
link counts(17), and a direct interface to a comprehensive driver information system(18,19). 
Each of the above options is currently being tested using data for the Burlington Skyway FTMS 
on the QEW near Hamilton, Ontario(20). 


When the model and its support routines are complete, they will not only provide a valuable 
operational and research tool, but also a very graphic educational environment within which 
new traffic engineers can learn more about a variety of traffic congestion issues, problems and 
solutions. 
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ON-LINE GENERATION OF SYNTHETIC ORIGIN-DESTINATION COUNTS 
FOR APPLICATION IN FREEWAY CORRIDOR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


M. Van Aerde, J. Voss and G. Noxon 


ABSTRACT 


A need exists during the application of freeway corridor control models to determine the 
prevailing O-D matrices for each time-slice during the peak period to be analyzed. As it is 
virtually impossible to obtain these matrices directly by survey, a fully automated approach is 
proposed which employs Freeway Traffic Management System (FTMS) data already being 
collected. This approach relies on existing algorithms for formulating synthetic O-D counts 
from observed link flows, but employs a special relationship that exists between O-D matrices 
for consecutive time-slices to carry out these computations more efficiently and often also with 
greater accuracy. 


This paper first describes the general background to the problem and the general solution 
approach that has been proposed. Subsequently, several different analysis runs using the 
proposed approach are described which were performed using data for the Burlington Skyway 
FTMS in Ontario. The results of these runs illustrate the details of the technique and 
demonstrate the main reasons for the improved efficiencies and accuracy. The paper is 
concluded with a discussion of how the procedure can be further refined and implemented in 
both its off-line and on-line modes within existing FTMS installations. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
a. Background 


During the past decade a number of techniques were developed for estimating synthetic 
origin-destination (O-D) demands from observed link flow counts. Such techniques proved 
to be efficient and cost-effective in generating the demand data required for transportation 
planning studies, when either direct survey methods were impractical or too expensive. In 
freeway corridor problems, all assignment-based control models require that the traffic 
demands are also expressed as origin- destination flow rates for the freeway corridor (Van 
Aerde et al.,1987). However, because of the operational rather than planning character of the 
analysis, a sequence of O-D matrices is required to express the changes in traffic demand 
during the peak period that is analyzed. Consequently, a number of O-D matrices must be 
derived, rather than just one single matrix. 


b. Objectives of the Paper 


Such a sequence of O-D data is difficult and expensive to obtain for use with off-line simulation 
models. Furthermore, at present it is virtually impossible to obtain such O-D’s on-line for use 
with real-time traffic control or diversion models. This paper proposes a technique which can 
efficiently generate this sequence of O-D matrices on-line using real-time data. The technique 
is based on a special relationship that exists between O-D matrices for consecutive time-slices. 
The objective of the paper is to demonstrate the feasibility of the technique, to illustrate its 
results and limitations, and to outline how the technique could be used in practice. 


2. PROCEDURE FOR GENERATING AN O-D MATRIX FOR ONE TIME-SLICE 


The procedure for generating synthetic O-D’s was developed based on an existing algorithm 
by Van Zuylen and Willumsen (1980). 


a. Synthetic O-D’s in Transportation Planning 


Many techniques exist for developing synthetic O-D data from link flows. Examples of these, 
which have been applied in a transportation planning context, include a Generalized Least 
Squares Estimator (Cascetta, 1984), Bayesian Statistical Approach (Maher, 1983), Con- 
strained Regression (Hendrickson et al., 1984) and Information Minimization - Entropy 
Maximization (Van Zuylen and Willumsen, 1980; Van Zuylen, 1981). 


The general procedure involved in applying these methods is illustrated in Figure 1. As shown, 
the inputs to the analysis consist of a network description file, a set of convergence criteria, a 
series of minimum path trees, a list of observed link flows and an optional seed matrix. Within 
the analysis, the minimum path trees are utilized to determine which origin-destination pairs 
contribute to which link flows, and with the simpler algorithms only one path is allowed 
between each O-D pair. As there are many more variables than constraints to this problem, 
there are numerous different mathematical solutions possible. The derivation of a mathemati- 
cal solution which closely matches the "correct" matrix is therefore assisted considerably if the 
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Figure 1: Basic Procedure for Genrating Synthetic O-D’s 
INPUT REQUIREMENTS : OUTPUT: 


1) Network 
Description > 


2) Maximum Iterations 
or Convergence 
Criteria 


SYNTHETIC : 
3) Optional O-D TABLE 7) Estimated 
Seed Matrix >— GENERATION —> Link Flows 
ALGORITHM 
4) Observed 
Link Flows > 
5) Minimum > 
Path Tree 


> 6) Estimated 
> O-D Table 


8) Measures of 
Goodness of 
Fit? or 

Convergence 


1. Network Description: link/node structure of the network 

2. Convergence Criteria: a criterion used to terminate the 
algorithm 

3. Optional Seed Matrix: old or approximate matrix to initiate 
search 

4. Observed Link Flows: link traffic flows actually measured 

5. Minimum Path Tree: listing of links on most efficient routes ~- 

6. Estimated O-D Matrix: O-D flows estimated by algorithm 

7. Estimate Link Flows: link flow counts estimated by algorithm 

8. Measures of Convergence: indicators of the algorithms convergence 


could be automatically generated by Integration, while the O-D table 
generated by SODGE could be input directly into Integration. Figure 
6.3 illustrates the input requirements of SODGE and its compatability 


with Integration. 


[a reenter mn et | 
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algorithm is provided with a priori knowledge of the general travel pattern structure in the 
form of a seed matrix. This seed matrix is utilized to initiate the solution search and reduces 
the number of required algorithm iterations. As it will also impart its general structure onto 
the final solution matrix, it consistently results in a much improved final O-D matrix estimate. 


The quality of the generated matrix is ideally determined by measuring the deviation between 
the predicted O-D cell values and the actual O-D counts. However, as the technique is 
intended to be used when actual O-D counts are not available, the next best quality indicator 
is the ability of the matrix to reproduce the original link flows. 


b. Selection of a Suitable Method to Generate an O-D Matrix 


Of the available synthetic O-D techniques, the Information Minimization- Entropy Maximiza- 
tion algorithm by Van Zuylen and Willumsen (1980), and revised by Van Zuylen (1981), was 
considered most suitable for the intended use. The principles and steps of this algorithm are 
well- documented, and a version of the algorithm implemented in the ME2 model has been 
satisfactorily validated by Van Vliet and Willumsen (1981). 


The above algorithm determines the most likely O-D matrix by solving for that matrix which 
minimizes the information contained in the final O-D matrix. The actual solution algorithm 
is derived by formulating a linear equation which considers each link flow to be a result of a 
series of trips between all O-D pairs which have routes utilizing that particular link. For O-D 
cells which utilize multiple paths, the appropriate proportions utilizing the link along each 
path are expressed as probabilistic fractions. In the case of an "all-or-nothing" assignment, 
these probabilities end up being either zero or one, depending on whether a given link was 
utilized or not. The entire problem formulation is then a series of linear equations, including 
an objective function which maximizes the entropy measure of the trip matrix, and a number 
of constraints arising from the observed link volumes. 


c. Computer Implementation of the Selected Algorithm 


The revised information-minimization algorithm (Van Zuylen, 1981) was implemented as a 
new computer program by Noxon (1988) to allow model inputs which are compatible with the 
INTEGRATION simulation model. The resulting program, called SODGE (Synthetic 
Origin-Destination GEnerator), requires 3 essential input files. The first is a network descrip- 
tion file, which lists the network links. The second file contains the link traffic flows, while 
the third contains a minimum path tree matrix for the given network conditions. Two other 
input files are optional, namely a seed O-D matrix and the actual O-D matrix, if available. The 
former assists in initiating the search amongst the range of feasible solutions, while the latter, 
if known, allows the user to check the accuracy with which a true matrix can be recreated. 


As SODGE was developed to provide O-D counts to the INTEGRATION simulation model, 
the network description file for both models was formulated for dual compatibility. In 
addition, the SODGE link volume and minimum path tree input files were configured such 
that they could automatically be generated using INTEGRATION. Consequently, a given 
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network could be analyzed using INTEGRATION to determine minimum path trees and link 
flows, and with these SODGE could be run to retroactively determine the most likely O-D 
matrix governing the network’s operation. This procedure is illustrated in Figure 2, and was 
first utilized to determine the reliability and accuracy with which SODGE could reproduce a 
known matrix, supplied only with link flows and minimum path trees. However, in practice 


Figure 2: Synthetic O-D Generation Procedure Utilized by SODGE 


INTEGRATION 1.0 


Integrated Traffic 
Network Simulation 
Model 


NETWORK.DAT| |LVOL-1.DAT 


TREE-1.DAT SEED-1. |SEED-1.DAT| |SOLN-1.DAT 1.DAT 
————— Trae eer ne 


SODGE ALGORITHM 


Echos input data 

- Lists the results 
of each iteration 

- Lists the estimated 
O-D table 

- Lists the estimated 

link volumes 


LVOL-1.DAT: Contains the link volumes generated by HAO. 1.0 
for the time interval being analyzed. 


TREE-1.DAT: Contains the minimum path trees generated by 
INTEGRATION 1.0 for the time interval being analyzed. 


NETWORK. DAT 


Describes the network used both by SODGE and 
INTEGRATION 1.0. 


SEED-1.DAT: Contains the seed matrix (real or default) for the time 
interval being analyzed. 


SOLN-1.DAT: Contains the actual solution matrix (if known) for the 
time interval being analyzed. 
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SODGE would be used to generate an estimate of the unknown O-D matrix for use within the 
INTEGRATION model, which in turn would evaluate different network control strategies. 


d. SODGE Measures of Convergence 


In order to monitor and evaluate the convergence of the SODGE algorithm, the program 
calculates three statistical indicators at the conclusion of each iteration. 


The first measure is the root mean squared difference (RMSD) between the cell values of 
successive iterated solution tables. This value decreases as successive iterations produce more 
similar solution tables and the deviations between cell values for successive iterations are 
minimized. The second measure is the root mean squared error (RMSE) between the input 
set of observed link flows and the estimated link flows that are produced by feeding the iterated 
trip table back into the network. These two statistical measures are produced for each iteration 
in all cases. The third statistical quality indicator is the RMSE (in percentage form) between 
the cell values of the current trip table estimate and those of the actual trip table, if the latter 
is provided by the user. 


If no solution matrix is available, convergence to a solution may be indicated by a stabilization 
of the trip cell RMSD figure between consecutive iterations. However, the algorithm tends 
to give a series of RMSD stabilizations at different levels of actual convergence. It is thus 
better to judge convergence using the link flow RMSE, which will consistently stabilize at the 
optimal convergence. Convergence of link flows indicates that the matrix, while perhaps not 
the exact one, can reproduce the observed link flows at a desired level of accuracy. If this is 
the case, the approximate O-D solution matrix is likely to be acceptable in practical terms for 
the purposes of the study. 


In practice, the actual matrix is of course always unknown, as it is the object of the search. 
However, during the testing of SODGE, the search for a known O-D matrix was performed 
to determine the likely range of errors and problems associated with searches in practice where 
the true matrix is unknown. 


e. SODGE Output Listing 


The output for SODGE is structured in four parts. The first part echoes the input data and the 
seed matrix. The next section lists the results of each iteration in terms of its convergence 
measures. The third part contains the final O-D table estimate, while the last section lists the 
estimated link volumes next to the observed link volumes so that both relative and absolute 
comparisons can be made. The above version of SODGE has been modified so that it can be 
used for iterative on-line calculations of a series of O-D matrices for consecutive time slices 
during a peak period. This approach and the details of its implementation are described next. 
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3. APPROACH FOR SEQUENTIAL GENERATION OF ON-LINE O-D COUNTS 


The previous section indicated how the SODGE implementation of Van Zuylen’s (1981) 
synthetic O-D generation technique could be used to automatically interact with INTEGRA- 
TION to derive one O-D matrix at a time. This section illustrates how the same procedure 
can be utilized to derive a series of consecutive O-D matrices for an entire peak period. 


a. Methodology 


As the traffic demands within a peak period are not necessarily uniform, clearly no single O-D 
table can accurately represent the demand pattern over the whole period. Therefore, the 
entire peak period to be analyzed is broken down into a series of consecutive time slices, each 
time slice having its own separate O-D table. As a first step, one could generate the O-D 
matrices for an entire peak period by simply running SODGE for each time slice by itself, 
without accounting for any interactions. 


However, as the generation of an O-D matrix from scratch involves a large number of 
iterations, and as the quality of an O-D matrix generated without some reliable a priori 
knowledge is usually not very high, further significant performance enhancements are pos- 
sible. These involve the use of the previous time slice’s O-D matrix as the seed for the 
derivation of the next time slice’s matrix. This approach is illustrated in Figure 3 for a sample 
sequence of two consecutive time slices. 


b. Consequences 


If there is any relationship between the true O-D matrices of consecutive time-slices, the O-D 
estimate of the first period will make a much better seed for the second stage than would a 
random or uniform seed. The first consequence of this is that fewer iterations would be 
required to estimate the next matrix. This is an important efficiency if these O-D estimates 
are to be made based on on-line traffic counts in real-time. More importantly, if the O-D 
matrix estimated for the previous time slice was a good fit, its use as a seed should also 
considerably improve the accuracy of the O-D prediction for the next time slice. 


If there is a consistent non-trivial relationship among a time-series of O-D matrices, this 
technique would efficiently retain the general structure of the O-D pattern over the entire 
period. However, it would also selectively scale the entire matrix and/or selective entries in 
the matrix, in view of any changes in observed link flow counts. The result would be more 
accurate on-line O-D estimates which are responsive to real-time traffic flow counts provided 
by FIMS detectors. 


In an off-line situation, the above features permit an efficient and economical estimation of a 
sequence of O-D matrices which reproduce the link flows which are observed during the peak 
period. In addition, when the technique is applied using on-line data, it will estimate in real- 
time the unique O-D matrices for a particular day’s peak period in view of the unique traffic 
flows that are observed on that particular day. 
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Figure 3: Proposed On-Line Synthetic O-D Generation Procedure 
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c. Description of the Test Network and its FTMS 


To illustrate the potential of the above on-line O-D generation technique, some sample test 
runs were performed using data for the Burlington Skyway FTMS on the Queen Elizabeth 
Way (QEW) between Toronto and Niagara Falls, Ontario. The general location of the 
Burlington FTMS system is illustrated in Figure 4a, while a detail of the actual network is 
provided in Figure 4b. 


As shown in Figures 4a and 4b, the QEW is a major provincial highway between Toronto and 
Niagara Falls and cuts across the Hamilton Harbor at the west end of Lake Ontario. As the 
freeway crosses the Burlington Canal via the Burlington Skyway Bridge, its final configuration 
will provide three fully detectorized lanes in each direction. In addition, a four lane arterial 
parallel to the QEW provides a second route which acts as a diversion alternative in case of 
an incident on the bridge (Delsey and Stewart, 1985). This diversion route is signalized and 
fully detectorized. 


At the time of this study, only the detectors for the southbound portion of the system were 
fully operational, as the northbound portion of the system was still under construction. 
Consequently, the test runs on the Burlington Skyway only considered the southbound traffic 
network and traffic demands. The southbound Burlington Skyway network was coded and 
digitized in March, 1988 using 100 links and 73 nodes, of which 10 were also zone centroids. 
The coded network is illustrated in Figure 5. 


Figure 4a: General Location of the QEW and the Burlington Skyway FTMS 
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Figure 4b: Detail of Area Controlled by Burlington Skyway FTMS 


Figure 5: Network Representation of Southbound Burlington Skyway FTMS 
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d. Details 


During the trial evaluation of the above procedure, a number of details had to be resolved, 
such as the duration of the time-slices and the updating rate of the minimum path trees, as 
discussed below. 


A time-slice duration of 15 minutes was.considered to be short enough to allow the capturing 
of dynamic changes in the O-D pattern, while also providing sufficiently stable link flow counts 
to SODGE. The whole two-hour peak period analysis was thus based on an eight-slice 
simulation of a typical peak period. The objective was to determine if the sequential estimation 
procedure could successfully back-calculate prevailing O-D patterns and their changes. 


Since the current version of SODGE is set to evaluate flows for all-or- nothing route 
assignments, INTEGRATION was used to assign traffic flows to all-or-nothing assignments 
for 15 minutes at a time. In addition, since INTEGRATION starts its evaluations with 
networks which are initially empty, a state of equilibrium was allowed to develop during the 
first 15 minutes before any link summaries were computed. This time allowed all O-D patterns 
to fully propagate through the network, since the maximum trip length in the network was 
about 8 minutes. Finally, to provide an analysis of equilibrium conditions, all signal timings 
were held constant during the entire two-hour peak period. 


4. RESULTS OF ON-LINE O-D GENERATION TESTS 


The potential of the proposed approach was assessed using a systematic evaluation of four sets 
of related experiments. The variations within and between each set of tests was utilized to 
quantify the main factors which contribute to the prediction error under different operating 
conditions. A description of these experiments is provided below, while the results are 
summarized in Tables 1a, 1b and Ic. 


a. Experimental Trial I 


The first experiment consisted of runs A and B, where the INTEGRATION simulation model 
was utilized to simulate traffic conditions on the Burlington Skyway for a constant demand 
O-D matrix for 2 hours. Link flow and minimum path tree estimates were generated by the 
simulation model for each time slice, after the initial 15 minute start-up, and these files were 
analyzed using SODGE. 


Run A used a uniform seed O-D matrix for the first time-slice, while Run B used the actual 
O-D matrix as the seed. The results, which are shown in Table 1a, indicate three important 
facts. 


First, the analysis of the first time-slice with a uniform seed matrix requires many more 
iterations (10) than any of the subsequent time-slice analyses (2-4). This indicates the efficien- 
cies that are achieved if the solution matrix for a previous time slice is utilized as a seed matrix 
for a subsequent time slice. 
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Table la: Constant O-D Demand Patterns for the Entire Hour Period 


RUN A RUN B 
O-D Demand constant O-D Demand constant 
Initial seed = 100 Init. seed = Act. soln. 
Epsilon = 0.1 Epsilon = 0.1 
TIME # OF FLOW OD TABLE # OF FLOW OD TABLE 
PERIOD ITER RMSE RMSE % ITER RMSE RMSE % 
1 
2 10 5.65 46.73 rs BSUS 2.95 
3 ra TES 47.41 2 10.26 4.82 
4 3 68.81 43.59 3 8.80 4.97 
5 4 10.19 47.26 4 10.54 6.53 
6 4 10.33 45.19 4 10.66 Ue 
7 4 8.73 46.17 4 8.39 4.82 
8 AREER 46.00 4 8.43 5.62 
al a i le need nT IE t,t a I ee eS | 


Table 1b: Increased O-D Demand Pattern from Time 1.0 hrs to 1.5 hrs 


RUN G RUN D RUN F RUN H 
O-D Demand varies O0-D Demand varies O0-D Demand varies O-D Demand varies 
Constant seed = 100 Initial seed = 100 Init. seed = Act. soln. Each seed = Act. soln. 
Epsilon = 0.1 Epsilon = 0.1 Epsilon = 0.1 Epsilon = 0.1 
TIME # OF FLOW OD TABLE # OF FLOW OD TABLE # OF FLOW OD TABLE # OF FLOW OD TABLE 
PERIOD ITER RMSE RMSE % ITER RMSE RMSE % ITER RMSE RMSE % ITER RMSE RMSE % 
1 
2 10 5.65 46.73 10 5.65 46.73 2 5.74 2.95 CeCe: 2.95 
3 10 8.35 47.22 7 AAT (AS 47.41 2 10.26 4.82 Pe Cosi \h 4.57 
4 12 10.96 43.83 3 «68.81 43.59 3 8.80 4.97 ZO. S7 5.02 
5 9 115.03 66.48 8 121.37 67.57 8 121.97 47.85 10 109.86 43.77 
6 eS Ure 48.28 8 21.40 48.35 Seeder 22.34 49 Milie62 6.21 
7 9 110.32 65.54 10 115.76 65.68 10 116.86 64.60 10 108.70 61.95 
8 10 11.78 45.61 8 17.03 44.53 10 12.82 5.54 2 10.24 Seo 


RUN E RUN I 


O-D Demand varies O-D Demand varies 
Initial seed = 100 Each seed = Act. soln. 
Epsilon = 0.01 Epsilon = 0.01 
TIME # OF FLOW OD TABLE # OF FLOW OD TABLE 
PERIOD ITER RMSE RMSE % ITER RMSE “RMSE % 


1 


2 18 6.70 46.93 97.05 3.54 
3 9 7.94 47.54 10 8.06 4.16 
4 9m 9 we 43.92 ee RY 4.60 
5 Or dis alo 66.26 ute Wier 44.60 
6 16 13.92 48.31 Use aise = eit 
7 ute ARIAT AL 65.17 16 112.25 63.11 
8 16 10.45 45.76 10 9.64 4.90 
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Second, even though run B was provided with the actual solution matrix, the O-D table it 
estimated was not exactly the same as the one that was used in the simulation model. The main 
reason for this difference is the presence of traffic signals in the network, which cause link 
arrival and departure rates to be non-uniform. This discrepancy is also illustrated by the lack 
of a perfect convergence of the link flows. 


Finally, even though the link flows in Run.A and Run B converged to roughly the same link 
flow error level, the deviation from the actual true matrix was much larger for the analysis 
seeded with a uniform matrix (43-47%) than for the analysis which was seeded with the true 
matrix (2-7%). This indicates that two solutions can have comparable link flow convergences 
but still differ substantially in their agreement with the actual matrix. 


b. Experimental Trial II 


While Runs A and B were based on the simulation model outputs for a constant traffic demand 
pattern, Runs G, D, F and H considered a traffic demand pattern which was constant for 1 
hour, increased for certain O-D pairs for 30 minutes, and then returned to its original state for 
the final 30 minutes. The original and the changed O-D matrix are illustrated in Tables 2a 
and 2b, while the consequent statistics for each of these runs are illustrated in Table 1b. 


Table 2b: Modified O-D Matrix for Time 1.0-1.5 hrs. 


It is important to note that after 1 hour, the INTEGRATION simulation model increased the 
vehicle departure rates at the respective origins immediately, but that all relevant link flows 
did not increase until these vehicles reached those links downstream. Consequently, there is 
a lag in the response of the link flow rates, which at worst is equal to the travel time between 
the two most separated O-D pairs, or approximately 8 minutes. This lag implies that the link 
flows for these time-slices would be a weighted average of the previous time- slice’s O-D rate 


Table 2a: Original O-D Matrix for Time 0-1.0 hrs and 1.5-2.0 hrs 


Destinations across 
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Table 2b: Modified O-D Matrix for Time 1.0-1.5 hrs 


Destinations across 


POR 1g Hono mn mmm mm mw ee ww me ee a more ee ee 7 

|down | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | SUMS 
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and the new O-D flow rate. This so called "transient" effect should disappear in the second 
time slice following the change, when the transition will be complete. 


Run G (see Table 1b) provides the results for an analysis where the SODGE routine was 
seeded with a matrix of uniform cell values (equal to 100) for each time slice. As the analysis 
starts from scratch at the start of each time slice, the number of iterations stays relatively high 
(9-13). Also, due to the presence of transients, the link flows of time-slices 5 and 7 are shown 
to converge very poorly, and the estimates of the O-D matrix in each case are also less accurate. . 
These results should be compared to Run D, where SODGE was seeded with a uniform matrix, 
but was allowed to use its predicted O-D matrix from each time-slice as a seed for the next 
time-slice. Both the flow and the O-D cell errors are shown to be the same as for run G, but 
the number of iterations required to find this comparable solution is shown to be reduced in 
most cases. 


Run F indicates the results for a situation where the seed provided to the first time slice is the 
actual solution matrix; the O-D of each subsequent time slice is then calculated using the 
previous slice’s solution as its seed. As shown, this results in both a significantly reduced 
number of iterations for the first time-slice analysis, and a consistent number of iterations for 
all the subsequent time-slices. Similarly, the degree of convergence of link flows is roughly the 
same, as is the increase in the link flow error during the transition periods. However, the 
agreement with the actual O-D table is much better for Run F, even after the two major 
changes in the traffic pattern. The findings for Run F emphasize the importance of having a 
good seed matrix for the first time-slice of the analysis. Even when the actual O-D cell values 
change, having some knowledge of the underlying pattern appears to be of considerable 
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assistance. Furthermore, it is interesting to note that even after the matrix has undergone a 
change, the predicted matrix for the final time slice is still very close to the actual matrix. 


Finally, in Run H SODGE was provided with the correct seed matrix for each time slice. The 
results are obviously the best of any of the runs, but some error still remains, especially during 
the transient periods. It is important to compare the SODGE performance in Run F against 
that in Run H, and to note that relatively good results can be achieved by seeding only the first 
time slice with the actual matrix. An overview of the relationships among the results for Runs 
G, D, F and H (all in Table 1b), is provided in Figure 6. The results for Runs A and B (Table 
1a) are compared to the results for Runs D and F (Table 1b) in Figure 7. 


Figure 6: Comparison of Fit for Different Seed Matrices 


Figure 7; Comparison of Fit for Constant vs. Changing Demands 
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Figure 8: Comparison of Fit for 2 Different Stopping Criteria 
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c. Experimental Trial III 


The third experiment involved an analysis of the implications of utilizing a different epsilon 
value for identifying the onset of convergence. Runs E and I have results very similar to Runs 
D and H, respectively, as shown in Figure 8. Dropping the epsilon from 0.1 to 0.01 significantly 
increased the number of iterations, marginally increased the degree of flow convergence, and 
has only a negligible effect on the accuracy of the estimated O-D table. 


Consequently, the use of an epsilon value of no smaller than 0.1 seemed appropriate for the - 
tests carried out using this network. However, this value is likely to be different for different 
networks and perhaps even for different traffic conditions. It should therefore be non- 
dimensionalized and expressed in a format which is unbiased by the scale of the network and/or 
its traffic pattern. 


d. Experimental Trial IV 


The fourth and final experiment involved an analysis of the implications of using a 5-minute 
versus a 15-minute analysis interval. This analysis allowed for a more microscopic look at the 
dynamic behavior of the traffic within the network, and the consequent implications for the 
on- line generation of O-D’s. Figure 9a illustrates the traffic flow rates on 4 different links in 
the network, namely: 


When one compares the increase in traffic volume on the freeway links (L8 and L10), to the 
increases on the surface streets (L6 and L23), it is clear that the traffic increase on the freeway 
is much more pronounced than on the surface streets. This is to be expected, as the change 
in the O-D pattern affects primarily the freeway trips. 
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Figure 9a: Change in 5-Minute FLow Rates on Links 6,8,10,23 
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When one compares the first freeway link (L8) to the last freeway link (L10), one can also 
detect the lag in the transient effect for the downstream link (L10). This lag is approximately 
equal to the travel time from Zone 1 to Zone 9. It significantly complicates the synthetic O-D 
analysis, as the effect of a change in O-D pattern cannot be detected on the final downstream 
link until about 10 minutes after the O-D pattern has changed. Synthetic O-D solutions based 
on traffic flows during this initial 10 minute transient would therefore incorrectly allocate the 
increased flows, on the first few links, to the same origin but a nearer destination. Of course, 
following a decrease in traffic flow for an O-D pair, the reverse effect would take place. 


The above problem indicates that it is difficult to define what an O-D matrix for a certain time 
period really implies, as vehicles starting their trips in one time period are likely to finish their 
trip in asubsequent time period. Consequently, it is difficult to determine if such trips belong 
to the O-D matrix of the first or the second time slice. 
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The results for the iterative SODGE application every 5 minutes are illustrated in Figure 9b 
and Table 3. This analysis was initiated with the correct seed matrix after 20 minutes, and all 
subsequent applications of SODGE were then seeded with the O-D solution matrix from the 
previous 5 minute period. 


As shown, during the first 60 minutes, the number of iterations, the link flow error and the 
O-D matrix error vary somewhat about a relatively stable average value. Then, after the 
increase in the O-D matrix at time 60 minutes, the dramatic transient results in a considerable 
error in the link flow convergence and the O-D matrix estimation during the next two 5-minute 
time periods. Subsequently, the solutions generated by the algorithm again stabilize, until the 
O-D demand is dropped after 90 minutes. 


It is interesting to note that while the link flow error peaks for the time slice which is 5 to 10 
minutes after the change in O-D flows occurs, the O-D matrix error has already begun to 


Figure 9b: Results for 5-Minute Intervals and Correct Initial Seed 
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Table 3: Results for 5-Minute Intervals and Correct Initial Seed 
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decrease significantly. Consequently, during the time slice which lasts from 10 to 15 minutes 
after the O-D flow increase/decrease, the O-D matrix provides a good fit once again. 


5. DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


In most network-oriented traffic management studies it is important to determine the prevail- 
ing Origin-Destination traffic demands during a peak period in order to estimate the indirect 
diversion impact of any proposed control strategies, or to determine the direct diversion 
impacts of control strategies which are deliberately intended to result in a re-routing of traffic. 
The need to evaluate the growth and decay of traffic patterns during a peak period requires 
the analyst to consider the time varying O-D demands of the network explicitly. As it is either 
impractical or uneconomical to obtain time-varying O-D’s by direct survey methods, it 
becomes necessary to utilize indirect methods. These synthetic O-D methods, while subject 
to some error and various other technical problems, provide the next best solution, as often 
no alternative approach to obtaining these data is available. 
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a. Summary of Initial Findings 


The results presented in this paper have indicated that it is feasible to automatically generate 
a sequence of O-D matrices for a series of time-slices during a peak period. Such matrices can 
be used in conjunction with freeway control or diversion models for off-line pre- evaluation 
of different strategies using historical traffic counts, or for on-line generation of diversion 
strategies using real-time traffic flow measurements. 


The use of a time-slice’s solution O-D matrix as the seed for the subsequent slice appears to 
reduce the number of iterations required to achieve a certain level of accuracy, as compared 
to using a blank or uniform seed matrix for each new time-slice. This efficiency in computation 
time is especially useful in real-time control applications. 


The use of a sound initial seed matrix at the start of a control period has benefits throughout 
the entire control period, even if the flow rates for a number of O-D pairs may change 
significantly. The structure of the initial seed is usually retained throughout the analysis 
period and assists considerably in selecting the most appropriate O-D matrix from amongst 
the often numerous possibilities. 


b. Problems Unique to Synthetic O-D’s for Freeway Control 


Traffic demands within congested freeway networks are never in full equilibrium. Instead, 
they appear to be always in some state of dynamic flux or transition. Consequently, problems 
arise due to the transients which occur when traffic patterns change, as these changes require 
a finite period of time to manifest themselves on all the downstream links that will be utilized 
by the given O-D. 


Similar problems may also arise when queues cause two different link flow rates along a given 
path, one on the upstream end of the bottleneck, and one on the downstream end. In this" 
situation, the synthetic O-D program may mistake the resulting traffic flow observations as 
being indicative of two shorter trips, rather than one longer one. 


It is expected that in practice the above transient effects may not be as drastic or dramatic as 
the nearly instantaneous 50% increase in traffic flows which was utilized in this paper’s work. 
In actual networks it is more likely that traffic demands will change gradually during a 15 to 
30 minute period, in which case the problems generated due to transients will be lessened, and 
perhaps become insignificant. 


c. Recommended Further Work 


Clearly, the proposed procedure should be implemented using real data from an FTMS and 
UTCS system and compared to the O-D’s as estimated from a detailed driver survey. However, 
it is likely that in practice the true O-D matrices will never be be available to assess the quality 
of the solutions obtained. In this case, the relative magnitudes of the errors, as estimated in 
the sample runs of this paper, could be a guide as to the likely margin of error that would be 
present in situations where the true matrix is unknown. 
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To address some of the above transient problems, it may be helpful to utilize the algorithm 
with fractional "link use" probabilities. In this case, the path that is taken by vehicles between 
a given O-D pair may be assigned decreasing use probabilities along its length to reflect the 
decreased likelihood that the effects of the shift in that O-D demand have propagated a certain 
distance away from its origin. Similarly, different probabilities may be assigned to links before 
and after a bottleneck location to indicate the fraction of drivers from a particular O-D pair 
that are likely to be stuck in the queue. 


Finally, it is proposed that the above analysis be repeated for a wider corridor in which more 
alternate routes are available. While it would be much more difficult to trace the causes and 
effects of any transients, this type of network application would be more representative of 
corridors in which one freeway can be avoided by traveling on any one of up to 3 or 4 alternate 
routes. 
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APPENDIX D: 


MODELING THE POTENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BURLINGTON 
SKYWAY FREEWAY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SYSTEM DURING 
PERIODS OF RECURRING AND NON-RECURRING TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


M. Van Aerde, J. Voss and Y. Blum 


ABSTRACT 


A model, called INTEGRATION, was developed to evaluate and optimize the traffic controls 
in an integrated freeway/traffic signal corridor. The model is especially suited to model the 
interaction of different control strategies, such as traffic diversion, improved incident response 
and/or real-time traffic signal timings, during periods of recurring or non-recurring congestion. 
This paper demonstrates the availability of the required demand and supply input data for the 
model, indicates how the model can then be utilized to evaluate different control strategies, 
and illustrates the types of results that can be obtained. This demonstration analysis was 
carried out for the Burlington Skyway Freeway Traffic Management System near Hamilton, 
Ontario, which monitors and controls an elevated skyway across a canal and a parallel 
signalized surface route across a lift bridge. The skyway has accident and incident rates which 
are much higher than the average rate for similar facilities. Consequently, the model is utilized 
to examine how improved traffic controls can minimize the impact of these incidents/accidents. . 


The results of this preliminary analysis indicate that, for the specific incident type that was 
analyzed, real-time optimization of traffic signals along the parallel arterial provides an 
approximately constant reduction in delay for all durations of incidents. In contrast, real- time 
rerouting or diversion of traffic is of little benefit prior to an incident, but becomes increasingly 
more beneficial for longer incident durations. The joint real-time optimization of signal 
timings and re-routing of traffic reduces the delays associated with a 30-minute incident to a 
value which is below the original delays for a non-optimized "no incident" scenario. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The Burlington Skyway is located at the most western end of Lake Ontario, and crosses the 
canal which connects Hamilton Harbor from the main body of Lake Ontario. There is 
considerable commercial marine traffic in and out of the harbor, and consequently, an elevated 
Skyway was constructed across the harbor entrance canal to supplement the arterial route 
which includes a lift bridge, as shown in Figure la. At the time of this analysis, both the 
Burlington Skyway and the parallel arterial route provided 2 lanes in each direction. 


The Burlington Skyway Corridor is a major bypass around the City of Hamilton and the 
composition of the traffic within it is a mixture of commuter traffic between the Niagara 
Peninsula and Metro Toronto, commuter traffic between Hamilton/Stoney Creek and Bur- 
lington, and local traffic destined for locations near the Skyway, such as the Canadian Center 
for Inland Water Studies. The corridor has experienced a considerable growth in traffic, and 
during the peak summer months of 1988, the peak ADT was observed to occasionally exceed 
100,000 veh/day. Consequently, large queues develop on the Skyway when an incident or 
weather conditions reduce its capacity, or in front of the lift bridge when pleasure craft 
enter/exit the harbor. The peaking characteristics of traffic volumes throughout the day (as of 
1981) in Figure 1b, while the frequency of accidents is illustrated in Figure 2. As illustrated 
in Table 1, the rate of such accidents exceeds the provincial average by almost a factor of 3. 


The presence of two distinct routes between the north and south end of the corridor provides 
for considerable diversion opportunities, when required. Under normal conditions, the 
freeway route is clearly the preferred choice for thru traffic in view of its shorter distance, 
higher speed and capacity, and the arterial is utilized only by local traffic. However, when 
incidents or weather conditions cause a partial or complete closure of the elevated Skyway, 
the arterial route becomes a credible diversion route. The response plan associated with the 
use of this diversion route requires the use of CMS messages to notify the drivers of the 
recommended diversion, and a retiming of the traffic signal splits and cycle times to provide " 
additional capacity for the increased traffic flows on the arterial. Alternatively, when the lift 


Figure la: Detailed Layout of the Burlington Skyway and Parallel Arterial 
( Delsey and Stewart, 1985 ) 
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Figure 1b: Hourly Variation of Traffic Volumes as of 1981 (IBI, 1982) 
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Figure 2: Distribution of Incidents on the Burlington Skyway (IBI, 1982) 
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Table 1: Incident and Traffic Statistics for Burlington Skyway 
( Delsey and Stewart, 1985 ) and (IBI,1982) 


i. Traffic Characteristics (AADT) 


Year AADT Pia boc % of AADT 
1960 17,000 veh/day - through 27 % 
1970 34,600 veh/day -local S5i3s 
1980 56,900 veh/day -external 38 % 


2000 100,000 veh/day 


ii. Accident Characteristics 
Location Accident rate 


- provincial freeways Ot7 acc. /m. Ve am 
- skyway 2.0-2.3 acc./m.v. km 


iii. Incident Characteristics 


--Lane Closures-- Average Duration 
Incident Type Frequency 2 lanes 1 lane (minutes) 
- accidents 15 % 6.8% 93.2% 33.8 min 
- vehicle breakdowns 72 % 1.0% 99.0% 26.3 min 
- maintenance 13 % - 100.0% PA PAK yr big 
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bridge is serving the priority marine traffic, some of the local traffic is better served by utilizing 
the longer but faster elevated route. 


This paper provides a summary of a joint Ministry of Transportation of Ontario-Queen’s - 
University study of the Burlington Skyway Corridor with the objective of demonstrating the 
feasibility and benefits of applying a new traffic simulation model for integrated networks, 
called INTEGRATION (Van Aerde and Yagar (1988) and Van Aerde et al(1989)). The study 
first illustrates how the model’s input traffic flows can be obtained from Freeway Traffic 
Management System (FTMS) data already being collected; how a synthetic O-D matrix can 
be obtained from these flow data; and how the link speed-flow characteristics can be validated. 
Subsequently, the results of different model runs are discussed in terms of the potential to 
develop, test and evaluate incident response plans for different severities or durations of 
incidents. 


2. CONFIGURATION OF THE TEST NETWORK 


In order to explore the development of incident response plans based on actual traffic flow 
data from the Burlington Skyway, the southbound Skyway corridor was coded for use in 
conjunction with the INTEGRATION traffic network simulation model. The model requires 
5 basic inputs to describe the network to be analyzed(Van Aerde et al, 1989), namely: 
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a. a Node coordinates file, 

b. a Link descriptor file, 

c. a Traffic demand file, 

d. a Signal timings file, and 
e. an Incident descriptor file. 


a. Node coordinates file, 


The node coordinates file is used to describe the x-y location of the nodes which are at the 
start and end of each link in the traffic network. The x-y coordinates are included primarily 
for purposes of displaying the network and its attributes on the screen during the progress of 
the simulation, but they can also be utilized to assist in the computation of approximate link 
lengths. 


The node/link representation of the Burlington Skyway in the southbound direction is il- 
lustrated in Figure 3. Only the southbound direction was analyzed as it was the only portion 
of the Skyway that was adequately detectorized at the time of the study. As shown, the network 
was represented using a total of 73 nodes and 100 links, which had an average length of 
approximately 200 meters. The entire network was coded using Ontario Ministry of the 
Environment base maps to obtain the appropriate node coordinates and Ministry of Transpor- 
tation of Ontario data regarding the location and value of the network attributes. 


Figure 3: Network Representation of Burlington Skyway Corridor 
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b. Link descriptor file, 


The link descriptor file provides the attributes of each of the links that join the above nodes. 
The primary data required in this file are: 


- link length (meters) 
- number of lanes (integer) 
- link free-speed (km/hr.) 
- saturation flow per lane (vehicles/hour/lane) 
- saturation flow reduction coefficient for congested conditions 
( ratio = congested sat flow / uncongested saturation flow) 
- number of traffic signal controlling the link, if any ( integer tag number) 
- signal phase number (phase during which the signal has effective green) 
- link descriptor label(character string) 


The derivation of site specific speed-volume and capacity relationships is discussed in detail 
in later sections of this paper. 


c. Traffic demand file, 


Traffic demands are applied to the network as a series of origin-demand flow rates which 
prevail for a user specified time periods. 


For example, an O-D demand which remains constant through the entire simulation period 
can be expressed as a single entry in the demand file which specifies that the hourly demand 
rate prevails from the start to the end of the simulation. Alternatively, if the demand for a 
given origin-destination pair changes throughout the simulated time period, it can be specified © 
to the model as a series of entries, one for each time interval during which the demand is 
approximated to be constant. Finally, if a certain traffic generator only produces trips during 
a very short peak time period (ie. the end of a baseball game or the closing of an industrial 
plant), a high demand rate can be specified for a very short time period. 


Due to the lack of an adequate survey based origin-destination demand data base, FTMS traffic 
flow data were utilized to generate a series of synthetic O-D matrices. Each of the O-D 
matrices were assumed to be valid for 15 minutes at a time and were then sequentially applied 
to the model to represent the varying traffic demand patterns throughout the peak period. 
The details of the generation of this sequential origin- destination matrix generation process 
are discussed in a later section. 


d. Signal timings file 


The fourth network descriptor identifies the signal control logic that is to be used to set or 
modify the signal timings at any signalized intersections or ramp meters in the network. Not 
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only does this file provide the initial timings for each traffic signal, but it also provides the 
signal timing constraints that cannot be violated by the traffic signal optimizer, if utilized : 


- initial, minimum and maximum cycle time (seconds) 
- offset of phase 1 relative to absolute clock (seconds) 
- number of phases at intersection (integer) 

- phase start/end time and associated lost time 


During the simulation, all the traffic signals can be operated at different cycle times or at a 
common cycle time. Alternatively, a cluster of traffic signals can be operated at a common 
cycle time. Of course, only signals which operate on acommon cycle length can be coordinated 
with each other (except for double cycling). 


At the user’s choice, signal timings can be updated at user specified intervals based on a moving 
average of the traffic flows measured on the various approaches to the signal. In this real-time 
control mode, new cycle times and/or phase times can be calculated using Canadian Capacity 
Guide methods(ITE,1984) and subject to the forementioned user specified minimum and 
maximum signal timing parameters. Within the current version of the model, offsets cannot 
be optimized internally, but an external procedure may be utilized to pre-set these timing 
parameters. 


e. Incident descriptor file. 


The final model input consists of an incident descriptor file which indicates to the model the 
number of incidents that are to be modeled, their severity and duration. Multiple consecutive 
or concurrent incidents can be modeled using the incident modeller at any location in the 
network or at any time during the simulation. The incident severity is specified as an effective 
reduction in the number of lanes, while the incident duration is specified in terms of the start - 
and end time of the incident with reference to the master simulation clock. 


f. Routing of traffic 


Traffic is routed through the network based on a set of minimum path routing vectors which 
indicate the turning movements that vehicles should take at each intersection or freeway 
merge/diverge. These routing vectors can either be computed internally or read in from an 
external source. The external routing vectors could represent the driver’s knowledge of 
typical peak period traffic conditions, while the internally calculated vectors could represent 
the routings of drivers which have perfect real-time knowledge of the traffic conditions 
throughout, the network based on CMS data or on information from an in- vehicle route 
guidance unit. In_order to examine the impact of a mixed fleet of driver types, a facility has 
been added which allows the modeller to specify the fraction of drivers between each O-D pair 
that route themselves based on the internal vs. external routing vectors. 
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g. Typical Simulation Run 


A typical simulation run starts out when the model reads in the 5 basic data inputs. Sub- 
sequently, the specified origin-destination flow rates are decomposed into a series of cor- 
responding individual vehicle departures at prespecified time intervals, and the initial 
minimum path trees (or routing vectors) are input from an external source and/or generated 
internally based on the free-flow speeds for every link. 


The simulation starts by entering each vehicle into the network at its appropriate departure 
time. As these vehicles incrementally travel towards their destination, following the turning 
movements according to their respective minimum paths, they are delayed by any queues, 
traffic signals or ramp meters. Simultaneously, the effect of any incidents are reflected in the 
minimum path trees and the signal timings. 


As vehicles leave each link, link specific travel times are compiled, while at the conclusion of 
each trip, O-D specific travel times are also summarized. The former provides system- 
oriented statistics, as each system link can be studied in turn to determine how it operated. In 
contrast, the latter provides user-oriented statistics, which indicate the travel characteristics 
of drivers traveling between a certain origin-destination pair. During the simulation, the 
calculations and intermediate results of the signal timing updates are summarized, such that 
the causes of any changes in signal timings can be traced directly. 


3. DERIVATION OF LINK SPEED-VOLUME CHARACTERISTICS 


The link speed-volume and capacity characteristics of the network were obtained through 
general reference to the U.S. Highway Capacity Manual(TRB, 1985), for the freeway segments, 
and to the Canadian Capacity Guide(ITE, 1984), for the signalized surface streets. In addition, 
the availability of FTMS data, for the parts of the corridor which were already detectorized, 
permitted for a direct derivation of some speed- volume relationships from observed field ° 
data, as discussed below. 


a. Observed Speed-Volume Relationships 


At the time of the study, volume, occupancy and speed detectors were in place at a number of 
sites along the corridor, as indicated in Figure 4a. However, not all of these detectors were 
always fully operational, such that sufficient speed-volume data could only be obtained for the 
4 locations which are illustrated in Figure 4b. 


It is important to simultaneously consider all plots in the sequence in order to trace the 
mechanisms behind these relationships. Figure Sa illustrates the speed-volume behavior 
upstream of the Burlington Skyway incline. In view of Ontario’s 100 km/h speed limit for 
sections of this type, the speed of traffic can be observed to be very high. Figure 5b illustrates 
what happens after a high-speed on-ramp adds some additional traffic demand and as the 
traffic starts moving up the Skyway’s grade. The overall speed volume curve has dropped 
between 5 to 10 km/h., depending upon the traffic volume level. In addition, a maximum lane 
capacity of slightly more than 1600 veh/hr. (based on 15-minute volumes) can be observed, 
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Figure 4a: Active Volume and Speed Detector Locations along Southbound 
Burlington Skyway (Summer/Fall, 1988 ) 
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Figure 5a: Speed-Volume Relationship for Section 1 
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Figure 5c: Speed-Volume Relationship for Section 3 
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Figure 5d: Speed-Volume Relationship for Section 4 
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while the backwards bending portion of the curve can be seen to dip to about 40 km/h. at a 
flow rate of 1400 veh/h. 


Figure Sc illustrates the speeds just past the crest of the Skyway. While traffic volumes 
exceeding the upstream bottleneck value of slightly more than 1600 veh/h. cannot be observed, 
the backwards bending portion of the speed-volume curve starts to pull up as vehicles start to 
accelerate on the downwards grade. Finally, Figure Sd illustrates that at the bottom of the 
grade, the queued vehicles have accelerated sufficiently to achieve speeds comparable to those 
observed for the uncongested conditions. 


b. Discussion 


The sequence of speed-volume relationships indicates the potential errors that can arise if one 
draws premature conclusions when only one speed-volume relationship is analyzed inde- 
pendently of information about up- and/or downstream freeway sections. Specifically, if 
either Figure 5 c or d were viewed in isolation, incorrect conclusions could be drawn about the 
ultimate capacity of these downhill sections of the Skyway. Of course, there can even be some 
doubt as to whether Figure 5b is at the exact location of the bottleneck, but due to the relatively 
steady grade of the Skyway and the fact that 5b is just short of the crest, this assumption appears 
reasonable. 


4. DERIVATION OF ORIGIN-DESTINATION DEMAND DATA 


Corridor or network models, such as the INTEGRATION model, require the prevailing traffic 
demands to be expressed as origin-destination flow rates, rather than as flow rates on each 
network link. However, direct survey-based measurements of such O-D data were not 
available for the corridor, especially in view of the fact that separate O-D’s needed to be found 
for each 15-minute period. Consequently, the O-D’s for the corridor were estimated using a 
synthetic O-D generation technique which was designed specifically for use in conjunction ’ 
with INTEGRATION. 


a. Basic Synthetic O-D Generation Techniques 


During the late 1970’s-a number of procedures were developed to derive synthetic O-D 
matrices from link counts and optionally an approximate seed matrix. Such models minimized 
information or maximized entropy within the matrix in order to determine which of the 
numerous possible origin-destination matrices, is the most likely one. Models, such as Van 
Zuylen and Willumsen’s(1980) ME2, have since been successfully applied to estimate O-D 
matrices for planning purposes. 


A revised ME2 algorithm (Van Zuylen,1981) was implemented as a new computer program 
by Noxon(1988) to allow all model inputs to be compatible with the INTEGRATION simula- 
tion model. The resulting program is referred to as SODGE (Synthetic Origin-Destination 
Generator) and is illustrated in Figure 6. It involves the use of network data and minimum 
path trees from the INTEGRATION model in conjunction with Burlington FTMS data to 
back-calculate the most likely O-D matrix for one 15 minute time period at a time. 
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Figure 6: Combined INTEGRATION/SODGE Derivation of Synthetic O-D’s 
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Figure 7: On-Line Estimation of Synthetic O-D’s from FTMS Data 
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Table 2a: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 7:00-7:15 AM 


H | Destinations across 


Table 2b: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 7:15-7:30 AM 


Destinations across 
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Table 2c: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 7:30-7:45 AM 


} Destinations across 


Table 2d: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 7:45-8:00 AM 


Destinations across 
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Table 3a: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 8:00-8:15 AM 
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Table 3c: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 8:30-8:45 AM 
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Table 3d: Synthetic Origin-Destination Matrix for 8:45-9:00 AM 
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b. Sequential O-D Matrix Generation using SODGE 


However, as the accuracy of the estimated O-D matrix and the time required to find this 
estimate are highly sensitive to the accuracy of the initial seed matrix, a modification was 
introduced into the estimation process (Van Aerde, Voss and Noxon, 1989). This modification 
employed the O-D matrix, which was estimated for the previous time period, as the on-line 
seed for the next time period’s O-D calculations, as illustrated in Figure 7. During these 
calculations, the previous period’s matrix is fine-tuned in view of any changes in link flows 
that have been observed from the FITMS detectors. The overall procedure was tested 
extensively using Burlington Skyway data, and sensitivities to network transients and the 
quality of the seed matrix were established (Van Aerde, Voss and Noxon,1989). 


The above technique was applied to determine a sequence of synthetic 15- minute O-D 
matrices for an entire 24 hour weekday. The results of this analysis are illustrated in Tables 
2 a,b,c and d, and Tables 3 a,b,c and d, which list the prevailing matrices between 7:00 and 9:00 
AM. These matrices illustrate not only a general scaling of the matrix during the peak, but 
also indicate a structural shift in the relative magnitudes of the O-D matrices’ cell entries 
throughout the morning peak. 


5. ANALYSIS OF INCIDENT IMPACTS AND INCIDENT RESPONSE PLANS 


The above speed-volume and origin-destination data were utilized as inputs to an analysis of 
the Burlington Skyway network for 3 different incident scenarios, namely a single lane 
blockage on the uphill section of the Skyway for 10, 20 or 30 minutes. In addition, the scenario 
where no incident takes place was analyzed to establish a base condition. Furthermore, in 
order to estimate the impact of different response plans, combinations of situations with 

real-time traffic re-routing and/or real-time signal retiming were also considered. 


a. Analysis of Aggregate Total Travel Times 


The consequences of incidents of various durations and the corresponding impacts of different 
incident response measures are illustrated in Table 4. It shows not only the changes in travel 
times (minutes/trip) for 6 representative origin-destination trips, but also summarizes the total 
travel time for all drivers in the network (vehicle-hours). 


The first 4 entries in Table 4 indicate the impact of signal retimings and traffic rerouting for 
the non-incident situation. If the signal timings are not recalculated in real time and the 
routings are kept constant throughout the analysis period, the total trip time for all vehicles in 
the network is 1316 veh-hrs. When signal timings are allowed to be updated in real-time 
(every 5 minutes) in response to the observed traffic volumes, the total travel time decreases 
significantly to a value of 1208 veh-hrs. Alternatively, if the timings were kept constant, but 
the routings were updated every 5 seconds throughout the peak period, the travel times only 
dropped to 1295 veh-hrs. Finally, when both real-time re-routing and signal re-timing were 
permitted, the total travel time dropped to 1192 veh-hrs. 
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Table 4: Aggregate Total Travel Times for Different Incidents/Controls 


RELATIVE 
TIMES 


INCIDENT 
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No 
Incident 


10 min. 
Incident 


20 min. 
Incident 


30 min. 
Incident 
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note: 1) Relative Time A: 100Z = no incident, no re-routing and no 
re-timing. 
2) Relative Time B: 100Z = incident, no re-routing and no 
re-timing. 


Table 5: Increases in Travel Delay to Different Incident Responses 


20 min 30 min 
Incident Incident 


Note: All of the above increases in vehicle hours of travel time are expressed relative to the 
values for the non-incident situation with full re-routing/signal timing optimization. 
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Figure 8: Travel Time Reductions for Different Incident Responses 
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b. Implications 


This implies that for non-incident conditions, the effect of providing drivers with continuously 
updated routing information is marginal (ie. 1316 veh-hrs vs. 1295 veh-hrs = 1.6% reduction), 
while the re-timing of traffic signals, to follow the growth and decay in traffic volumes on the 
signalized approaches, provided a relatively significant decrease in travel time (ie. 1316 veh-hrs 
vs. 1208 veh-hrs = 8.2 % reduction). 


When incidents of increasing severity are introduced into the network, the total travel time 
increases significantly, especially when no response plan isimplemented. Table 5 and Figure 
8 summarize the total and average increases in travel time for the various incident durations. 
As shown, the re-timing of traffic signals has a relatively constant effect of reducing travel times 
by about 100 veh-hrs. However, the re-routing of traffic results in an increasingly larger 
reduction in travel time as it manages to divert an increasing amount of traffic away from the 
bottleneck towards other network links where spare capacity exists. When this re-routing 
takes place, the incremental savings due to simultaneous signal re-timing appear to remain 
relatively constant. 
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Table 6: Time-Series of O-D Travel Times for Specific O-D’s 


Incident Incident Incident 
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Figure 9a: Time-Series of O-D Travel Times for Zones 1-9 
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Figure 9b: Time-Series of O-D Travel Times for Zones 2-7 
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c. Incident and Response Plan Impact on Specific O-D’s 


The impacts on travel times between 2 separate O-D pairs are summarized in Table 6 and 
illustrated in Figures 9 a and b. These data represent instantaneous travel time estimates 
between various O-D pairs at 15 minute intervals during the analysis period. 


As shown, the travel times for both O-D pairs increase only gradually during the analysis period 
and peak approximately 1 hour into the simulation (ie. at 8:00 AM). However, as shown in 
Figures 9 a and b, the travel times increase significantly (by more than 1 minute) when the 
incident, which started at 7:41 minutes, is still present at 8:00 AM or 1 hour into the simulation 
(the 20 and 30 minute incidents). In each case, the increase in travel time has virtually 
disappeared by 8:15 AM, when even the 30-minute incident has been cleared for 4 minutes. 


The reasons for the short-lived residual impact of the incident is the relatively small capacity 
deficit which existed when the 1 lane was blocked. Consequently, only a short queue was 
present at the bottleneck, especially when much of the excess demand was rerouted. This 
short queue could quickly be served, when the lane blockage was removed, such that the 
corresponding travel times were virtually immediately restored to their pre-incident values. 
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Table 7: Changes in Signal Timings at Traffic Signal 5 on Service Road 


CYCLE LENGTH (sec) 


5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100105110115120 


SIMULATION TIME (min) 
20 min. 4 30 min. 
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d. Signal Timing Re-Calculations 


Throughout the simulation, signal timings were updated at 5 minute intervals based on a 
moving average of upstream approach traffic volumes. Each intersection was optimized in 
isolation, such that different cycle times and phase splits could be computed, without regard 
for any coordination of off-sets between the adjacent intersections. 


The overall travel time impacts of the re-timing at all intersections in the network were already 
indicated in Table 1. In addition, the specific time series of signal timings for the various 
incident scenarios at signal 5 (located halfway along the arterial diversion route) are provided 
in Table 7 and Figure 10. As shown, the cycle time for non-incident conditions increases 
gradually during the analysis period and reaches a peak at 8:00 AM of about 80 seconds, when 
the traffic flows peak as well. However, when an incident occurs, which diverts considerably 
more traffic to the surface route, the cycle time is shown to increase rapidly to the maximum 
value of 140 seconds. 


For the 10 minute incident, the signal timings return quickly to normal, approximately 4 
minutes after the incident has been cleared (7:55 AM or 55 minutes into simulation). Of 
course, for the 20 and 30 minute incident, the signal timings remain at their maximum levels 
for longer periods, but again they quickly return to normal, shortly after the incident is cleared. 
It is interesting to note that even for the 30 minute incident, the signal does not operate at its 
maximum value for the entire period, as the tail end of the incident coincides with a general 
reduction in traffic demand after its peak has been reached at about 8 AM. 


6. INTEGRATION WITH ROUTE GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


The above analysis of different routing-based response plans assumed that a mechanism 
existed to notify drivers in real-time of the changes in traffic conditions throughout the 
network. This, of course, is only possible if a fully integrated driver information system exists © 
which efficiently distributes accurate routing information to the drivers. A comprehensive 
system which can serve this function, called Q-Route, has been developed at Queen’s Univer- 
sity. As its features and limitations have already been discussed in detail in Van Aerde and 
Blum(1988) and in Blum and Van Aerde(1989), this section focuses on describing how the 
system can be applied within the Burlington Skyway corridor. 


a. Q-Route Concept 


The Q-ROUTE concept involves the provision of comprehensive route guidance information 
to drivers based on the routing vectors which are generated by a traffic control madel such as 
INTEGRATION. Such routing vectors can reflect the traffic conditions, controls, congestion 
and any incidents on the network, and are generated automatically as part of the simulation 
process. Not only does this INTEGRATION to Q-ROUTE link allow the routing vectors to 
be generated based on the real-time behavior of the traffic network, but it also allows the 
INTEGRATION model to track the impact of the routing system on the performance of the 
traffic network. Consequently, the benefits of mutually consistent controls and routings can 
be analyzed throughout the network and for each subpopulation of drivers. 
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Q-Route Macro Network for the Greater Toronto Area 


Van Aerde, Voss and Blum 
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b. Q-Route Application for the Burlington Skyway 


In order to illustrate the concurrent operation of INTEGRATION and Q-ROUTE, the 
Burlington Skyway System was set up as a micro network within the macro route guidance 
network for the entire Greater Toronto Area (GTA), which is illustrated in Figure 11a. 


The macro network is utilized to route drivers across the GTA using traffic information about 
only the major highways and arterials in the area, and it delivers the drivers to the general 
vicinity of their intended destination. At this stage a micro network routing analysis takes over 
to deliver the driver to his ultimate final destination. As part of this experiment, the 
Burlington Skyway was set up as a compatible micro network. Consequently, a driver, who 
approaches the Skyway, would automatically be routed through the Skyway corridor based on 
the micro routing results of the INTEGRATION model simulation for that particular time 
period. This simulation would compute optimum routings in view of other traffic, any incidents 
and/or any controls. 


A sample of the type of information that Q-ROUTE can provide based on the routing vectors 
that are generated by the INTEGRATION model is illustrated in Figures 11b. Figure 11b 
illustrates a sample screen that the driver would be faced with when he or she would travel 
through the Skyway corridor following the occurrence of an incident. 


‘ 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


The application of the INTEGRATION model to the Burlington Skyway leads to 5 main 
conclusions: 


First, it is clear that the INTEGRATION model can be a very flexible tool for analyzing the 
behavior of traffic corridors or networks during congested conditions in view of incidents and 
their associated response plans. Detailed statistics are available to assist in an examination ~ 
and understanding of the events that take place following the occurrence of an incident, and 
show how the operation of the various elements of the necessary response plans can assist in 
mitigating the incident consequences, either in isolation or in combination. 


Second, readily available data from FTMS detectors can be utilized to derive, at a reasonable 
cost, both the supply and demand data that are required to run the model. Speed-volume data 
can be analyzed to establish link free speeds, capacities and travel times, while the volume 
counts for strategic points within the network can be utilized through SODGE to derive the 
necessary series of O-D demand patterns for the simulation analysis period. 


Third, the impact of providing real-time traffic information to all drivers was shown to be of 
only limited benefit within the Burlington Skyway Corridor prior to the occurrence of an 
incident. However, following the occurrence of an incident, the re-routing was able to divert 
some traffic from the congested route onto an alternate route with sufficient spare capacity. 
The net effect of this re-routing was very significant, in that it was able to reduce network delays 
to virtually pre-incident values. 
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Fourth, real-time traffic signal timings, which adjusted cycle times and green splits based on a 
moving average of traffic volumes, were shown to be able to reduce delays by a significant 
amount for virtually all incident and non-incident scenarios. The moving average of the traffic 
volumes could successfully trace the growth and decay in the prevailing traffic patterns, but 
short-term signal timing fluctuations appeared to be caused by a lack of sufficient damping of 
random traffic flow variations. 


Fifth, the Q-ROUTE system was shown to provide one possible vehicle for disseminating the 
type of route guidance information that must be communicated to the drivers as part of 
diversion-based response plans. To this end, both the in-vehicle units and the CMS controller 
linkage may be employed, but the effectiveness of the latter would obviously depend upon the 
location of the incident and the diversion point, relative to the location of the CMS. 


8. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The above 5 conclusions lead to 5 corresponding recommendations for further research, field 
testing and/or field implementation: 


First, the INTEGRATION model should be more extensively tested for other types of incident 
scenarios and on other types of networks. The results for different scenarios and for different 
conditions would then allow the formulation of more generalized conclusions about the 
impacts of incidents and the effectiveness of different incident response measures. 


Second, the technique for generating a sequence of synthetic origin- destination counts for a 
given simulation period should be seeded by either an older planning type of matrix or an 
approximate matrix as determined by a small survey. Such seeding would result in an 
improved matrix, while the comparison to actual data would assist in determining more closely 
the relative magnitude of any current estimation errors within the matrix. 


Third, the apparent large reductions in delay through the application of a diversion, in which 
all drivers were informed instantaneously of changes in network traffic conditions, should be 
investigated in greater detail. This examination could determine how much of these savings 
would still be retained, if only a fraction of the drivers were equipped with on-board units, or 
if the routing information was only provided at certain specific CMS locations within the 
network. 


Fourth, the real-time signal timing procedures utilized within INTEGRATION should be 
studied in greater detail to determine the relative advantages of utilizing different traffic flow 
damping weights during the approach flow predictions. This could establish the advantages 
of having upstream vs. downstream vehicle detectors, to identify changes in approach 
demands, and to determine the advantages of using uncoordinated vs. coordinated traffic 
signal controls during congested conditions. 


Finally, the Q-ROUTE system should be tested more extensively for applications where 
multiple diversion routes are available which each have different spare capacities and relative 
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travel times. These situations would perhaps be more representative of those conditions which 
are commonly encountered in other integrated networks. 
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APPENDIX E: 


A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH TO 
IN-VEHICLE ROUTE GUIDANCE USING Q-ROUTE 


Yuval Blum and Michel Van Aerde 


ABSTRACT 


The Q-Route route guidance concept was developed with the objective of providing drivers 
with comprehensive and traffic-responsive route guidance to address-specific network des- 
tinations within a large urban area. 


The traffic-responsive aspect of Q-Route is implemented using a macro level routing which 
can consider historic and/or real-time traffic volume and capacity estimates on all freeways, 
arterials and major collectors in the control area. In its autonomous mode, macro routings, 
which reflect recurring congestion, are implemented on a time-of-day basis. However, a 
communications link is required to have macro routings based on real-time traffic flow 
measurements in order to respond to non-recurring congestion. The driver is delivered to 
address-specific network destinations using a micro level routing, which considers only the 
local streets within the immediate vicinity of the driver’s final destination. The micro routing 
is automatically invoked once the driver’s destination zone is reached and is intended to guide ~ 
drivers to the exact local street and street number range within the desired macro destination 

zone. The combined macro/micro routing procedure is transparent to the user/driver. 


The objective of this paper is twofold. It first describes the Q-Route comprehensive route 
guidance concept and indicates how a Route Guidance System can be integrated with current 
and future traffic control models to provide consistent routing information through several 
compatible driver information subsystems. In addition, the paper illustrates the design and 
implementation of the in-vehicle subsystem of the Q-Route prototype, which was tested in 
Kingston, Canada using both autonomous and non-autonomous modes. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


For the purposes of the design of Q-Route, it was considered that drivers within most urban 
traffic networks belong to one of three subsets of drivers, each of which could benefit 
significantly from improved route guidance (Van Aerde and Case, 1988). 


The first group consists of those drivers who are unfamiliar with the city’s road network 
structure and are unaware of either the exact location of their destination and/or the optimum 
route towards that destination. Secondly, there are drivers who have a general awareness of 
the road network structure, as indicated on a standard city map, but who are unfamiliar with 
the relative amounts of traffic congestion on alternative routes at various times of the day. 
Finally, there are drivers who are familiar with both the network structure and recurring traffic 
congestion patterns, but who are unaware of any non-recurring traffic congestion which is 
unique to that particular time or day. 


The ultimate objective of Q-Route is to simultaneously provide improved routing information 
which can satisfy the needs of drivers belonging to any of the above subgroups. Such asystem 
would reduce excess travel distance/time, decrease the extent of recurring congestion and 
minimize the impact of non-recurring traffic congestion. Consequently, the emphasis of the 
Q-Route system is on determining the optimum traffic routings within a traffic network and 
on effectively communicating this routing information to the drivers. This is distinctly different 
from similar systems which attempt to accurately establish/trace a vehicle’s location and only 
passively display the amount of traffic congestion on various links throughout the network. 
Within this paper, the former Q- Route activity is referred to as routing, while the latter is 
referred to as navigation. It is the opinion of the authors that while navigation may prevent 
drivers from getting lost, only routing can accomplish the aforementioned travel distance and 
time savings. 


While some of the attributes of Q-Route are similar to those of ALI- SCOUT (Von Tom- 
kewitch, 1986), AUTOGUIDE (TRRL, 1986), and CACS (Fujii, 1986), as all of these systems 
are ultimately attempting to provide a similar type of service to the driver, the Q-Route concept 
is seen to be unique for three main reasons. First, Q-Route is intended to disseminate routing 
information which can be generated using a variety of different traffic control and simulation 
models. Secondly, the in- vehicle component of Q-Route is intended to be functional in either 
an autonomous mode, using historical traffic flow patterns, or in a non- autonomous quasi 
real-time mode, using real-time traffic flow data which are periodically downloaded to the 
in-vehicle unit to update the default historical routings. Finally, the Q-Route concept is 
intended to be comprehensive in that it can immediately provide network-wide routing 
coverage in an urban area and as it can provide consistent routing information using either its 
in-vehicle, CMS (Changeable Message Sign), or pre-trip planner subsystems. However, as 
general overviews of Q- Route’s CMS and pre-trip planner subsystems were presented earlier, 
this paper focuses in detail on primarily the core structure of Q-Route’s In- Vehicle aspect. 
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2. Q-ROUTE: A COMPREHENSIVE DRIVER INFORMATION SYSTEM 


The Q-Route Driver Information System was first described in Van Aerde and Blum (1988) 
as a Single system which could address the route guidance needs of an urban area and its traffic 
control system. This is accomplished through the joint control of 3 compatible subsystems, 
namely: 


a) Pre-Trip Route Planners, 
b) Changeable Message Signs, and 
c) On-Board Route Guidance Systems. 


These 3 subsystems may seem very different on the outside in appearance and operation, but, 
as shown in Figure 1, internally they are all simple variations of the same basic Driver 
Information System. This is true both conceptually and physically, as consistent route guidance 
information needs to be assembled and disseminated, and as the same algorithms, hardware 
and database structures can be relied upon. 


a. Routing Vector Concept 


The entire Q-Route route guidance concept is developed around the use and sharing of a 
central set of route guidance vectors (Van Aerde(1985) and Van Aerde and Blum(1988)) by 
all routing subsystems, as well as by the central traffic control models, which can be used to 
generate the traffic-responsive routings. The routing vectors indicate the shortest or quickest 
route from any point in the network (origin node) to any specific network destination 
(destination node). As illustrated in Figure 2, the vectors indicate for any network node the 
next street to follow to get closer to one’s destination. As this node can be either an origin 
node, or an intermediate node along the driver’s path, one can iteratively re-use the vector at 
the end of each street or road to proceed incrementally, along the branches of the minimum . 
path tree, towards the desired ultimate destination. 


The routing vectors are stored for use in Q-Route in a standard tabular format which lists the 
optimum next link for each current node. This allows the use of a variety of different 
procedures to generate these vectors. In addition, regardless of the originating source of these 
vectors, each of the three Q-Route subsystems can derive its "optimum" routings using these 
same routing vectors. 


For example, as illustrated in Figure 3, the Pre-Trip Planner can trace all the links along the 
intended path, and list both the turning movements and the distances to them. Similarly, the 
In-Vehicle Display Unit can display "bird’s eye view" maps of each intersection en-route and 
indicate the optimum turning movement as indicated by the corresponding routing vector 
entry. Even the CMS controller can use them to select the appropriate freeway exit for a 
given destination. This shared use of a common routing database is intended to provide more 
consistent and less expensive routing services within an urban area. 
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Figure 1: Overview of Q-Route Route Guidance Subsystems 
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Figure 2a: Routing Vector Representation of Minimum Path Route 
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Figure 2b: Sample Minimum Path of Hypothetical Network 
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b. Quality of Routing Services 


The quality of the route guidance information provided by the three subsystems to the drivers 
depends not only upon the quality of the traffic model which determines the actual routing 
vectors, but also on the extent to which this routing vector generator has considered the 
feedback impact of driver responses to the recommended routings or re- routings. 


Therefore, as Q-Route was designed to be compatible with a variety of different traffic models, 
it can also interface with a very detailed integrated network analysis tool, called Integra- 
tion(Van Aerde and Yagar(1988a and b), and Van Aerde et al(1989 a,b and c)). In the first 
instance, this traffic model determines traffic- responsive routings through congested traffic 
networks in response to changing origin- destination traffic demands, any incidents, queueing, 
and the prevailing network controls, such as signal timings or ramp metering rates. In 
addition, the model can consider the impact on the city’s traffic pattern of drivers which utilize 
in-vehicle route guidance units. This then allows the model to estimate the impact of the 
routed drivers on the rest of the network. Recently, an additional model feature has been 
added which allows it to consider different percentages of drivers which utilize in-vehicle route 
guidance systems. 
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Figure 3: Q-Route Use of Routing Vectors 
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c. Prototype Testing in Kingston 


A typical Q-Route application involves the sequential or concurrent execution of the routing 
vector generator and a Q-Route routing information dissemination subsystem. 


Fully autonomous route guidance can be provided by first generating the required routing 
vectors off-line and pre-programming these data into the in-vehicle unit. If more than one 
routing is pre-programmed into the unit, the appropriate one can be selected from this library 
on a time- of-day or day-of-the-week basis. This type of pre-programmed routing is very 
similar to fixed-time control of traffic signals, with a similar economy of operation and level 
of effectiveness. If a communications link exists, traffic routing vectors can be disseminated 
upon request in real time using approaches parallel those taken to provide real-time traffic 
signal control. When the routing vectors are calculated on- line, fully traffic-responsive 
routing can be implemented. At a smaller cost, this same objective can be achieved through 
a dynamic selection of routings from a library of pre-calculated routing patterns. In either 
case, the operation of the Q-Route in-vehicle control logic is virtually identical. 


As part of the Q-Route prototype testing in Kingston during the summer and fall of 1988, the 
autonomous mode was evaluated most extensively. However, the use of a communications 
link, based on a cellular telephone, was also tested. An illustration of the hardware/software 
configuration of the Q-Route prototype during this testing is illustrated in Figures 4 a and b. 
The linkages to the computer voice routines(TALK) and the trip origin-destination selection 
menu(NODEID), as well as to the main data inputs, are illustrated in Figure 4b. 


3. MACRO / MICRO ROUTING CONCEPT 


Traffic-responsive routing within large metropolitan areas presents several data management 
problems due to the number of streets and traffic volumes that may have to be considered in 
selecting the "best" route between a given origin and destination. Within Q-Route, this ° 
problem has been addressed by selecting a driver’s trip path based on a sequential macro/micro 
routing process. 


a. Combined Macro/Micro Routing 


The macro routing considers only major freeways, arterials and collectors, and provides the 
driver with a traffic-responsive routing to the edge of the zone of the intended destination. 
Usually, only the freeways and major streets are considered, as inter-zonal trip makers should 
be discouraged from travelling through local streets and neighborhoods. These macro net- 
work links are likely the only ones to be sufficiently detectorized to support traffic-responsive 
routing. Furthermore, by limiting the initial macro destination choices to the number of 
macro destination zones, and restricting the routing choice set to only those links which 
represent major streets, the macro routing calculation is significantly simplified. 


Once Q-Route detects that the driver has reached the periphery of the macro destination zone, 


a second micro routing is automatically invoked to guide the driver from the zone’s periphery 
to his micro destination within the macro destination zone. This routing finds the quickest 
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Figure 4a: Q-Route Prototype Hardware during Field Tests in Kingston 
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Figure 4b: Q-Route Prototype Software during Field Tests in Kingston 
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path from the macro/micro transition node to a specific block on a local street or specific 
landmark within the zone. The additional micro routing is necessary, as it is unlikely that the 
macro network will contain either the local street, on which the ultimate trip destination is 
located, or the local streets which are needed to reach the micro destination. A lack of an ability 
to deliver the driver to his exact destination would limit the system’s potential usefulness, as 
unfamiliar drivers would still be unable to reach their ultimate destination, even after reaching 
the general vicinity of their destination. 


The links contained within the micro network are unlikely to be fully detectorized. Conse- 
quently, the final micro routing is usually performed using pre-programmed link speeds and 
link lengths. Only when the final micro network is for a congested downtown area would the 
routing vectors be generated based on a more detailed local analysis. 


b. Prototype Testing in Kingston 


Figure Sa illustrates the macro network that was utilized during the Kingston route guidance 
experiment, while Figure 5b illustrates the micro network that was employed to provide micro 
routing within macro zone 39, which contains the Queen’s University Campus. During the 
tests, micro routings to various macro destination zones within the downtown area were also 
tested. Typically each of the micro networks contained approximately the same number of 
links/nodes as the initial macro network for the entire study area. 


c. Advantages of Mixed Macro/Micro Routing 


The mixed routing approach provides a number of advantages to Q-Route in terms of both 
the driver and the system. The main advantage arises from the fact that a database containing 
all the local streets within a city in one network would be prohibitively large. This would 
likely cause several problems in terms of memory space requirements and execution time for 
both the on-board unit and the central routing control center. In addition, it would make — 
updating and checking the network database cumbersome, if not impossible. 


Q-Route’s network partitioning into macro and micro elements also allows the system 
operator to only provide macro routing coverage for a large commuting area at the outset, 
while micro networks for critical destination zones can be added as resources permit. It may 
even be desirable for the ultimate configuration to provide strictly macro level coverage in the 
suburbs or surrounding towns, and to concentrate the micro routing services in the main 
commercial, business and tourist areas. The combined macro/micro approach provides this 
flexibility. 


Finally, the use of a macro network en-route avoids the cumbersome reference to local street 
details, if one is on a cross-city trip using the main freeways or arterials. The reduced 
information load along the route will allow the drivers to better concentrate on the display 
when they reach their destination zone and the micro routing is invoked. 
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Figure 5a: Typical Macro Network Representation and Routing 
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d. Switching Between Modes 


Within the current version of the Q-Route system, the routing starts with the macro mode and 
switches automatically to the micro mode if a micro network is available. The actual 
macro/micro switch is performed at what are called transition nodes. These nodes are 
destination zone specific, and indicate to the macro routing system that the micro routing 
network for the destination zone has been reached and that the micro routing can take over. 
Within this scheme, the locations of the transition nodes are common to both the macro and 
micro networks. 


For each destination zone, there are a number of different transition nodes designated along 
its boundary. This allows the transition for a given zone to take place at a different location, 
depending upon which direction the driver arrives from. Consequently, if the traffic- respon- 
sive macro routing delivers the driver to the destination zone from a different direction, the 
driver will still be routed to his/her destination using the most efficient micro route from that 
point on. In any case, the macro to micro transition is transparent to the user. 


It is anticipated that later a super macro mode will be added which will contain all the major 
streets within a province or state. In this fashion, a super macro routing would first guide the 
driver to the metropolitan area of interest. Subsequently, the normal macro mode would guide 
the driver from the boundary of the metropolitan area to the neighborhood of interest. And 
finally, the micro routing would guide the driver to his ultimate street address within the 
desired neighborhood. 


4. GENERATION OF ROUTING VECTORS 


The micro routing is usually derived from strictly static travel time estimates. These travel 
time estimates are based on the length of the local roads, an estimated average speed for local 
roads, and an adjustment for any traffic signals, stop or yield signs. In contrast, the macro ° 
routing vectors can be made traffic-responsive, if they are calculated using either historical 
time-of-day link flows, real-time link volumes from detectors, or derived link volumes from a 
traffic management or a transportation planning model. Of course, if the more sophisticated 
real-time traffic-responsive data are not available, or if the vehicle is not equipped with a 
communications link, the macro routing mode can always default to the use of static routings. 


The traffic-responsive potential of Q-Route’s macro routing derives from its compatibility in 
structure and concept with different types of related traffic models. This compatibility refers 
not only to the link and node files, which describe the network topography, but also to the 
important routing vectors, which are the key to the exchange of traffic- responsive routing 
information. This relationship to other types of traffic network models is described below. 


a. Generation of Routing Vectors using an Off-Line Model 
The simplest way of generating Q-Route’s macro routing vectors involves the use of an off-line 


transportation planning model or a freeway corridor control model. Relatively large networks 
can be handled in this fashion and often such networks have already been coded for other 
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traffic studies of the same area. In addition, these models can easily be utilized off-line to 
pre-test different routing scenarios. 


Based on this off-line approach, routing vectors for different traffic flow scenarios can be 
simulated using different origin-destination demands for different times of the day. In each 
case, the routings can be pre-generated, checked and stored in the form of a library, using 
either disks, tapes or EPROMS, from which they can be selected on a time-of-day or 
day-of-the-week basis. When a major construction program takes place within the urban area, 
the capacities of the affected links can be modified appropriately in the traffic models and a 
new set of routings developed. Similarly, routings for even one-of-a- kind special events can 
be quickly derived by modifying the trip generation characteristics of the macro zone in 
question. However, this approach can only deal with recurring congestion or congestion 
arising from predictable events. 


Hybrid traffic operations/transportation planning models, such as CONTRAM (Leonard et 
al., 1978), SATURN (Van Vliet, 1982) or INTEGRATION (Van Aerde et al., 1989a,b and c) 
may be of some further assistance in this respect, as they provide a traffic assignment capability 
in a traffic management context which reflects local congestion, queueing and signal timings. 
These models may be utilized either in conjunction with part of the macro network, or for the 
entire micro network for the destination zone which includes the troublesome traffic gener- 
ator. 


b. Generation of Routing Vectors using On-Line Data 


The ideal operation of the Q-Route system would involve its execution based on real-time 
traffic flow and incident data. Such routings could respond to non-recurring as well as 
recurring congestion and provide the type of information required by commuters. 


The initial step towards the implementation of a traffic-responsive route guidance system 
would involve the use of on-line traffic flow measurements and incident data to compute in 
real-time the optimum routings through the network. The traffic demand data would have to 
be combined from existing FTMS and UTCS detectors, while the incident data would have to 
be entered by an operator. At this stage, the main obstacle to this type of on-line generation 
of routing data is in the difficulty of pooling the traffic data for an entire urban area from the 
numerous traffic authorities which may be responsible for different parts of the traffic network. 


The ultimate objective of an on-line route guidance system would involve the use of real-time 
origin-destination counts, rather than simple real- time link counts (Van Aerde et.al, 1989b). 
These data, in conjunction with an on-line control model, could pre-determine the expected 
diversion impact for a given re-routing instruction and establish if the impact of the re-routing 
could be accommodated by the system. Not only could these vectors be purely reactive, in the 
sense that they respond to existing traffic problems, but they could become pre-emptive by 
responding to expected traffic problems before they actually occur (Van Aerde and Case, 
1988). 
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c. Prototype Testing in Kingston 


The initial Q-Route prototype was tested using pre-programmed routing vectors which were 
based on a transportation planning type of analysis of peak and off-peak traffic conditions 
during a typical day. These routings were then be selected in the autonomous mode based on 
the time of day. All routings between a given O-D were all-or-nothing based on travel times 
and a traffic assignment for a network which was already in equilibrium. When the number 
of routing participants is initially relatively small, these all-or-nothing routings are not likely 
to disturb the existing equilibrium assignment. 


As no computerized traffic control center is in operation in Kingston at this time, it was 
impossible to properly test the on-line capabilities of Q-Route. However, the general 
capability was tested by uploading to the mainframe a series of different routing vectors, which 
were downloaded to the in-vehicle unit through the cellular car phone and a modem. This 
allowed the testing of both the communications software and the automated data manipulation 
procedures. It was found that, even when no on-line traffic source is available, the com- 
munications link may advise drivers of road conditions and re-route them around construction. 


While a separate cellular phone number may need to be set up for approximately every 100 
participants in the traffic-responsive mode, this cost should be compared to the cost of 
installing beacons throughout an entire urban area. 


5. ROUTING INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 


Q-Route’s initial field testing identified a number of issues related to the dissemination of 
real-time route guidance data. Based on an analysis of these issues, the 2 main types of 
communication hierarchies, which are illustrated in Figure 6 a or b, appeared to provide 
feasible implementation approaches. 


a. Alternative Communication Hierarchies 


Figure 6a shows the first hierarchy in which the Q-Route central control center could process 
the traffic and routing information and produce the macro routing vectors for each macro 
destination. In addition, any descriptive messages regarding significant traffic incidents within 
the system would be generated. These vectors would then be downloaded to the roadside 
units at each major intersection at pre-specified time intervals. Any vehicle which then passes 
the roadside unit, would be provided with the routing vector for his specific destination upon 
request. As the roadside unit could also communicate its location ID, this roadside to vehicle 
link would therefore also support a form of vehicle navigation. 


Within the second Q-Route hierarchy, which is shown in Figure 6b, a central control center 
could communicate directly with the in-vehicle units through a cellular telephone or another 
type of radio communication. With this type of communication system, new routings and 
descriptive messages could be downloaded to the vehicle, but the unit would need to identify 
its current network location without any external assistance. This is not a problem if the driver 
follows the recommended route, but may cause problems if an incorrect turning movement is 
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Figure 6a: Communication Hierarchy - Version I 
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made. In this case, navigation techniques, such as dead- reckoning plus satellite or Loran-C 
type systems, may be required to re-establish one’s network position, such that O Route can 
provide a new routing from the new network location onwards. 


b. Communication Links 


For the system configuration in Figure 6a, two major communications links must be present. 
The first link primarily supports the downloading of the routing vectors from the central 
control center to each roadside unit. Reverse communications from the roadside unit to the 
central computer would allow the roadside unit to send statistics on the number of user queries 
back to the control center. These statistics on the number and types of destinations, that were 
queried by the users, could provide a real-time update of the prevailing Origin-Destination 
patterns. This communication would likely share existing traffic control communication links 
to each intersection. 


The second link is a two-way communication link between the roadside unit and the in-vehicle 
computer. It allows the vehicle to request and receive the routing vector for its specific 
destination. In addition, the roadside unit’s ID allows the vehicle to re-establish its network 
location, if the driver had not followed the recommended route. Q-Route could be imple- 
mented using either infra-red beacons or inductive loops to support this two-way exchange of 
data. . 


6. DISTRIBUTION OF DATA AND INTELLIGENCE 


The type and extent of communications that need to be provided within a route guidance 
system are intimately related to the distribution of data and intelligence within the system and 
to the level of routing sophistication that is desired. 


a. Extremes in Data/Intelligence Distribution 


On one extreme, the central computer could be set up to only download updates of link travel 
times or impedances and to require the on-board unit to compute the new routings on its own. 
This requires considerable on-board computational power and also requires the on-board unit 
to store the entire network database on disk or cassette. However, the amount of data that 
would need to be transmitted to drivers would be proportional to the number of links in the 
network, and this data stream would be common to all drivers, regardless of their origin or 
destination. Consequently, a general city-wide broadcast system would be sufficient and no 
communications link from the driver to the central computer would be required. 


At the other extreme, the central computer could perform all computations and only forward 
information about the next turning movement to the on-board unit for display, as it passes each 
intersection. The consequent reduction in computations and data storage requirements would 
allow for an inexpensive on-board unit, but could require a more extensive deployment of 
roadside field hardware. Specifically, dedicated communications services would need to be 
provided at each intersection, and full two-way communications are required in order for the 
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roadside unit to send the routing instructions which are appropriate for the vehicle’s specific 
destination. 


b. Prototype Testing in Kingston 


Q-Route experiments to date have involved a compromise in which routings are computed 
centrally, but the network database is stored on-board. -At the start of the trip, the user can 
either retrieve a routing from its on-board library, or request a new vector for its destination 
through the cellular phone link. In the latter case, the cellular phone link is utilized to 
download the routing vector for the intended destination to the unit, and from this point on, 
both systems operate identically. 


During long trips, the routing vector can be updated by request. In this case, the best new 
route from the vehicle’s current location onwards will be selected, but any diversion options 
that have already been passed will obviously no longer be considered. This flexibility in 
downloading frequency allows one to trade-off the communication costs involved in each 
update against the expected benefits. 


7. DESIGN OF USER INTERFACE 


Critical to the success of any route guidance system are the details of the final user interface 
design. This section indicates the types of user interface formats that have been considered 
for use with Q-Route, and discusses the consequent trade-offs involved. 


a. Alternative Modes for Presenting the Routing Data 


In the ideal Q-Route system configuration, the user would have a colour graphics screen 
display available for presenting the routing information. This represents the user interface 
that has been utilized in laboratory experiments to date, and virtually all other types of ° 
interfaces are subsets of this ideal. 


At the start of the trip, Q-Route provides the driver with a plot of the entire network, with the 
recommended route highlighted in a different colour. This allows the driver to verify the trip’s 
origin and destination, and provides the driver with a general indication of the intended routing 
for his trip. As the driver then starts his/her trip, a sequence of timed intersection map snap 
shots and turning movement instructions are shown for each major intersection along the 
route. Each such snap shot screen includes the following essential information: 


a) a graphics representation the turns at each intersection, 

b) a supporting verbal description of the recommended turn movement, 
C) a positive identification of the name of intersection, 

d) the name of the street / road to be taken or followed, 

e) the remaining distance to ultimate destination, 

f) the estimated time to ultimate destination, and 
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g) warning messages which deal with incidents or weather conditions. 


In more economical system configurations, the in-vehicle units consist of only simple 
LED/LCD character displays of the required turning movement messages at each intersection. 
Alternatively, a directional turning movement indicator can replace the turning messages, and 
be used in conjunction with another message which identifies the intersection. Each of these . 
alternatives requires a smaller cost to the in-vehicle unit, but also only provide a more limited 
route guidance message. 


b. Prototype Testing in Kingston 


During the Q-Route in-vehicle field tests in Kingston, a monochrome composite video 
monitor in 40 column mode was utilized to simultaneously display both the graphics and text. 
In addition, a synthetic voice was also included to provide an audio equivalent of the messages 
provided on the screen. This option was found to be useful during heavy traffic conditions, 
but problems remained in terms of the quality of the computer voice and its ability to 
pronounce irregular street names. Prior to commencing the trip, the above video screen and 
computer voice were also used to provide the driver with a series of hierachical menus in order 
to assist him in selecting his trip destination. This menu could be accessed by street name/num- 
ber, by street intersection, by city landmark, or through a directory of services, such as hotels, 
restaurants, banks, shops, or tourist attractions. 


c. Selecting the Appropriate Display Medium 


Even for the ultimate user interface, which included a colour graphics screen, finding the right 
balance between sufficient and excessive information proves to be no simple task. On one 
hand, there is a tendency to provide the driver with all the information that is known to the 
central system and that could be of possible interest to the most sophisticated user. However, 
on the other hand, this ideal amount of information for the sophisticated driver also turns out © 
to be too much information for the less sophisticated driver. Such a driver either becomes lost 
in the wealth of information that is provided, or becomes distracted to present a safety hazard 
to others as well as to himself. 


The cost of the display is intimately related to its resolution and quality. Experiments to date 
have shown that multi-color displays are clearly the most attractive and interesting, but that in 
routine application of the unit, those benefits may not warrant the extra cost. Even for a given 
display hardware configuration, considerable flexibility remains as to the actual format of the 
display. Consequently, 3 types of display formats are undergoing user testing. All of these 
directional displays conspicuously indicate to the user the recommended turning movement 
at each intersection. 


d. Alternative Screen Messages 
The simplest version of the display is illustrated in Figure 7a and consists of a directional arrow 


on the screen. This is a very simple display illuminates 1 out of 8 arrows, which indicate the 
recommended turning movement to within a 22.5 degree angle. This display can also be 
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implemented without a video screen, but then needs additional hardware to display the 
accompanying messages. 


Improved routing information is provided using an intersection display which provides an 
abstract bird’s eye view of all the streets which meet at the current intersection, as illustrated 
in Figure 7b. In this case, the turning movement direction is superimposed over the shape of 
the intersection, which provides the driver with the relative angle of the recommended road 
relative to the other roads at the intersection. This mode requires either a low-or medium 
resolution graphics display, and it was used most extensively during the Kingston experiments. 


The highest quality message is produced using a full graphics display, as shown in Figure 7c. 
In this case, the driver is presented with a localized electronic map which is centered at the 
next intersection and is rotated to show the crossing roads and any nearby streets in the same 
orientation as they are seen from the car. A zoom capability has been added to provide both 
small or large scale views of the area on the graphics screen. The computations involved in 
this display are much more complex than in either of the above displays, and while useful in 
the lab, this display was found impractical in the vehicle. 


Drivers interact with the above display using a simple keypad. The arrow keys are utilized 
during the origin-destination selection process, while the function keys can retrieve special 
weather/news information. 


8. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper discusses the development and prototype testing in Kingston of the Q-Route route 
guidance approach, to collecting, processing, distributing and presenting traffic-responsive 
route guidance information. 


a. Role of Routing Vectors 


At the core of the Q-Route approach is the use of routing vectors which can be created from 
a number of different sources and can be presented on-board to the driver in a number of 
flexible formats. The range of compatible options, for generating and disseminating the route 
guidance information, allows for a gradual implementation of the entire system in compatible 
stages, while the direct link to models such as the Integration simulation model allows for 
direct testing of any feedback effects. 


At this stage, the routing vectors provide all-or-nothing assignments to the Q-Route users, and 
it is assumed that their routings do not influence the network’s traffic assignment equilibrium. 
However, as a larger fraction of the drivers become Q-Route users, it will be necessary to 
provide multi-path routings which explicitly take into account the impact of the Q-Route 
routing vectors on the network equilibrium. Ultimately, the routing vectors may be generated 
in such a fashion as to permit pre-emptive routing strategies, which prevent anticipated traffic 
congestion, rather than strictly respond or react to traffic congestion which has already 
materialized. 
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Figure 7: Alternative User Interface Display Formats 
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b. Combined Macro/Micro Routing 


The combined macro/micro routing concept permits fully traffic- responsive route guidance 
within large urban areas using a network of all freeways and major arterials/collectors. This 
network and its characteristics may be derived from transportation planning networks, while 
traffic volume and travel time estimates may be derived from either historical or real-time 
FIMS and UTCS data. Of course, in its autonomous mode, Q-Route can only respond to 
recurring traffic congestion, as a communications link is required to receive updated routings 
which are responsive to non-recurring traffic congestion. 


The complementary micro routing within each destination zone provides further destination- 
specific instructions to guide the driver to a specific street and street number range. This local 
routing is usually not traffic-responsive, in view of the lack of the required traffic data, but this 
is not seen to be a significant limitation of the system. The micro routing is especially 
important to visitors and tourists within the area, but may eventually also assist to guide 
commuters and shoppers to available parking lots. 


Ultimately, a super macro network may be available for the entire province, state or country, 
which automatically switches to the available macro and micro networks for each city as the 
vehicle is being detected on the periphery of the latter networks. 


c. Route Guidance Data and Standards 


Critical to the successful implementation of a system such as Q-Route is the availability of 
comprehensive traffic data for all parts of an urban area, regardless of who has legal jurisdiction 
in each sub-network. In addition to the administrative obstacles, the technical aspects of such 
data integration in an off-line or on-line mode may impose some other difficulties, which are 
by no means unique to Q-Route. 


In addition, standards need to be established for the development of route guidance databases, 
communication protocols and hardware/software. Without such standards, it would appear 
unlikely that drivers would purchase systems which they could not utilize in other cities, towns, 
or states/provinces within the same country. However, as in any emerging new technology, 
standards may negatively impact the application of new technology as it becomes available, 
which may result in standardization based on an obsolete technology. 


d. Integration of Routing and Navigation 


Q-Route’s current prototype implementation only assists in selecting the most efficient route 
from a known location to either a known or unknown destination, and assumes that drivers 
follow this route at all times. Before a more full-scaled experiment can take place, an affiliated 
Navigation system may need to be incorporated to deal with drivers who fail to follow the 
recommended route and get lost. At this time, the system is capable of providing new routings 
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when a driver gets lost, but it is unable to establish on its own that the driver has drifted from 
the recommended path. 


e. Current Research 


At present, current route guidance research is concentrated on more extensive field testing of 
Q-Route in the Greater Toronto Area, on the evaluation of the benefits of route guidance 
during different types of recurring and non-recurring traffic congestion, and on the oppor- 
tunities for providing micro route guidance on freeways with core and collector lanes, such as 
Highway 401 in Toronto, Ontario (Van Aerde et al, 1989 a, b and c). 
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